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Quisling 
The Man and the Criminal 
By BENJAMIN VoGT 


I 


N THE PREFACE to his book Through the Caucasus to the 
| Volga Fridtjof Nansen thanked Quisling for his “tireless amia- 
. bility as a travelling companion.” At that time, Nansen had known 
Quisling for seven years. “Amiability” is not the characteristic that the 
world today associates with the name of Quisling in the dictionaries that 
add quisling to their vocabularies. Still less ‘tireless amiability”’! 

In the final court proceedings against Quisling four prominent 
Norwegian citizens—two civilians and two military men—made their 
appearance, all of whom gave him the best testimonial as to character. 
The evidence given by General Ruge was particularly significant. In 
the history of law in any country it very seldom happens that a man 
who has been a commanding general during the war testifies for the 
benefit of the person who tried to stop his order of mobilization and 
attempted to stop the fight against the enemy. This objectivity cer- 
tainly does honor to our judicial system. One of the other witnesses 
who had known Quisling for fifty years described him as a loyal and 
good friend. 

It is likely that the Norwegian Grand Jury did not share this view. 
However, the British counsel for the prosecution in the Nuremberg 
trials said: “In Vidkun Quisling Rosenberg found the true picture 
of a fifth-columnist, the personification of faithlessness.” Therefore, it 
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is not so strange that the defendant talked about the “Quisling riddle.” 
Even after the trials were over, there were many who could not under- 
stand how this philanthropist and rescuer of so many Russians could 
be a traitor and a villain in his own country. Many, especially for- 
eigners, had a vague feeling that this was, at any rate, partially caused 
by the political conditions in Norway; by the lack of precautionary 
measures for defense, confusion in foreign policy among the leaders, 
and a lack of clean-cut political personalities. Quisling, they thought, 
was the voice which had been calling in the desert, but since he got no 
answer he sought what to him seemed the best way out. It was wrong, 
but understandable. 

Quisling himself was not quite in accord with this idea of “the riddle.” 
He very often differed with the point of view taken by his very efficient 
defender. He himself says in his evidence before the Court of Assize: 
“When you talk about the Quisling riddle it seems to me as if the prob- 
lem has quite another side, the riddle being the Norwegian people. It 
puzzles me that the Norwegian people can be like this; that I should sit 
here as a traitor—I who for forty years have been working for my coun- 
try with such a burning affection and who for fifteen years have sacri- 
ficed everything I have for Norway.” 

The task before the Penal Court was to take a stand on the definite 
points of which the defendant was accused. Though a light was thrown 
upon his subjective guilt, it is obvious that the duty of the court was not 
to give a complete picture of his life and development. Therefore it is 
not surprising that during the trials the clue to the “Quisling riddle” 
was not found. However, a great part of Quisling’s life and work was 
in the spotlight, and we have many grounds upon which to judge him. 
In this short survey I cannot go back to his childhood. I will start with 
his stay in Russia, which became of such vital importance to his further 
development. Afterwards I will discuss certain traits of his character 
as they appear from what he has said himself in his evidence. 

In 1918, after the Bolshevists came into power and Quisling was 
attached to the Norwegian legation in Petrograd as a military attaché, 
the foreign embassies and legations were already breaking up. Little 
by little the ministers were called home, and finally the care of Norwe- 
gian interests was entrusted to a Norwegian businessman and captain 
in the army, Fredrik Prytz, who was appointed chargé d'affaires. As 
legations closed, the interests of many other countries were taken care 
of by the Norwegians. Finally, the two fellow-officers, Prytz and Quis- 
ling, represented nearly half the world. That did not mean, however, 
that the diplomatic tasks were of wide importance. 





QUISLING 


FAMINE RELIEF FOR RUSSIA. QUISLING STANDS BEHIND 
NANSEN. 


All Russia was in a confused state of civil war, and the remnants of 
the Norwegian legation in Moscow represented a slender connection 
between the Bolshevists and the rest of the world. The two friends 
maintained a precarious and obscure existence in the old capitol of the 
Czar until they also had to go home. Quisling was then appointed mil- 
itary attaché in Helsingfors, where he conscientiously performed his 
duties. 

In August 1919 Fridtjof Nansen signed an agreement with the 
present Russian foreign-commissar T'sjitsjering regarding foreign aid 
to the Russian districts in distress, working along the same line as 
Herbert Hoover’s American Relief Administration. The work of 
Nansen, which was supported by a number of foreign states and 
organizations, was to cover many fields—scientific, technical, and 
humanitarian. Experimental farms were started and implements were 
provided. Scientific books were procured for the rebuilding of the 
libraries. There was one section for public health and medical remedies. 
Food was distributed to the suffering districts and the Russian refugees 
in Bulgaria and Constantinople were sent home. 

Nansen was a man who laid his plans and selected his co-workers with 
the greatest care. As the chief representative in Russia he appointed 
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J. H. Gorvin, and for the distribution of food in the Ukraine, Vidkun 
Quisling. Quisling reported to Nansen through Gorvin. However, 
Quisling had no part in the planning of the organization or any respon- 
sibility for the main administration. Nor did he have anything to do 
with Nansen’s humanitarian masterpiece of getting the foreign coun- 
tries to work together on aid to the Soviet Union so soon after the 
Revolution and so long before the representatives of the Soviet were 
acknowledged abroad. He had a residence in Kharkof, and with his 
excellent knowledge of the language, his good education and impressive 
bearing, he did a splendid piece of work as head of the Department of 
Food Distribution. When Quisling in his evidence before the Grand 
Jury says, “Nansen was a great man, an artistically prominent man, 
but I was the one who did the practical work, I did the work in Russia,” 
this is not in accordance with the facts. However, when Nansen thanks 
Quisling for his “splendid work” during this period, his statement must 
be considered in the light of what Quisling’s work and responsibility 
really was. 

Later, Quisling had to perform other tasks for Nansen in Russia and 
in the Middle East. He was a secretary and interpreter for Nansen’s 
expedition in Armenia. But a confidential relationship never arose be- 
tween the two men. This has been confirmed to me by Nansen’s two 
sons. 

In the Spring of 1928, Olaf Broch, professor at the University of 
Oslo, and his wife, came to Moscow to study archives. For a couple of 
months I stayed in the British legation where Quisling had his house- 
hold. To the professor and his wife, Quisling mentioned something 
about being passed over in his military promotion, and used such strong 
words that when Professor Broch returned to Oslo, he looked up Fridt- 
jof Nansen with the purpose of clearmg up the misunderstanding, or 
at least trying to smoothe Quisling’s feeling that his work had not been 
appreciated. On this occasion Nansen declared—according to a letter 
from Professor Broch to Odd Nansen, the architect: “I cannot make 
that man out; he never says anything.” Broch tells us that he suggested 
that one might satisfy Quisling by awarding him the St. Olaf Medal for 
his work for Nansen, but that this was not approved by Nansen. Nan- 
sen said that when he had a chance he would talk with the military 
authorities about Quisling’s feeling that he had been overlooked in 
promotion. Broch stated that Nansen on this occasion was less agreea- 
ble than he usually was when consulted, so he had to ask himself what 
the reason could be. Quisling was not awarded the Medal of St. Olaf. 

No quarrel arose between Nansen and Quisling. The statement 
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about Quisling’s “tireless amiability” is of a later date than the conver- 
sation with Professor Olaf Broch. I cannot go into detail about this, 
and the reason why I have discussed it so cireumstantially is that Quis- 
ling tried unjustly to identify himself with the spirit and work of 
Nansen. An abundance of information about Quisling’s stay in Russia 
is to be found in the manuscripts Arnold Raestad left about Quisling. 
Raestad was Norwegian Foreign Minister when Nansen prepared his 
action for relief, and he was consulted by Nansen about Quisling. 

We have another good example of how easily a myth can be formed, 
in Quisling’s assertion that he represented the interests of Great Brit- 
ain in Russia. Many have accepted this assertion, though it is obvious 
that a Great Power is not represented to another Great Power by a 
person of foreign nationality. Minister Urbye, the present chief of the 
Norwegian legation in Moscow, explained the circumstances when giv- 
ing his evidence in the Grand Jury: “At the time when Norway was 
left with the care of English interests in Soviet Russia, Quisling was 
appointed by the Department to assist in the work of the legation.” 
The work performed by Quisling, at first with an appointed secretary 
and afterwards by himself, was of course performed under the respon- 
sibility and leadership of the Minister. But on November 11, 1939, 
Quisling cabled Chamberlain a proposal of peace between England and 
Germany, beginning with these words: “Having been charged with the 
care of British interests in Russia...” Quisling was at that time with- 
out any official job and without any official commission in Norway. 

Between his official commissions Quisling worked for his old friend 
and brother-officer, Prytz. In 1927 the Russians got on the trail of a 
giant currency-swindle concerning a firm in which Prytz had gotten 
hold of a concession made by the Soviet in 1923. Thanks to the assist- 
ance of his friends, Prytz escaped over the border just as the gates 
closed behind him. Quisling, who was involved, was subjected to a 
four-hour hearing by the OGPU. At this time he was attached to the 
Legation and could demand diplomatic immunity. Why the Russians 
let him go cannot be stated, since the documents concerning this case 
have not been published by the Soviet Government. What is certain is 
that Prytz escaped with a personal fortune of many hundred thousand 
pounds, and that for the years to come he was the economic supporter 
of Quisling’s political activity in Norway. During the war Prytz 
became Minister of Finance in Quisling’s government, but he died 
before the capitulation. 

(nother man whose bad influence cast a dark shadow over Quisling’s 
life was Hildisch, a Norwegian businessman, but German by birth. 
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Prytz was an adherent of Rosenberg at the time when Quisling himself 
was rather a Communist. Hildisch was a personal friend of Great- 
Admiral Raeder. Before the Grand Jury it was stated that during the 
war Hildisch had transferred 400,000 Norwegian Crowns to Quisling 
on condition that he would not be taxed. Other financial manipulations 
between this triumvirate are being investigated, but as the trial of 
Hildisch is sub judice, I will content myself with pointing out these 
connecting links: Quisling-Prytz-Rosenberg, and Quisling-Hildisch- 
Raeder. 

After his return from Russia, Quisling had a short, but rather stormy 
period as a parliamentary politician. Although he was not and had not 
been a member of Parliament, and had no other political background, it 
is not an unknown phenomenon in Norwegian political life that a min- 
ister is chosen from outside the ranks of famous politicians. That 
Quisling was Defense Minister from 1931 to 1933 can be ascribed to 
a series of coincidences. As Restad asserts, the Prime Minister, Kol- 
stad, found it convenient to strengthen the Government with Quisling’s 
supposed experience in foreign policy from his work for Nansen. How- 
ever, more important is the fact that certain sections within the Farm- 
ers’ Party approved of Quisling as a candidate. In any case, his réle in 
Norwegian parliamentary policy had a sudden start and a sudden end. 
As a Defense Minister he did not leave any positive marks behind him. 

From 1933 Quisling did not stand on firm ground. He was excluded 
from a military career, having caused the exclusion himself. The criti- 
cism which has been directed towards the Norwegian General Staff for 
not wanting to prolong his leave “a couple of months” does not seem 
justified. When a prolonged leave of absence was requested, Quisling 
had been away from the work in the General Staff for approximately 
five years, although he was quite a young officer and had not passed the 
General Staff Examination. The Chief of the General Staff had been a 
very liberal man in granting the leave of absence. The time came when 
Quisling had to decide between one career or the other. He chose to 
stay in Russia, and remained there for six years. 

Quisling had also excluded himself from parliamentary politics after 
the stormy scenes he had started in the Parliament. Without telling his 
colleagues in the Ministry, he used the platform of the Parliament to 
accuse the two Labor parties of practically the same things which he, 
too, was accused of many years later. He had tried to get into relations 
with each of these parties earlier during his stay in Russia, but without 
success. I would like to add here that in the summer of 1940, after the 
occupation, in a private talk with Odd Nansen, the architect, Quisling 
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admitted his Communistic leanings during these years. This is also 
confirmed by his own articles and by talks that many of us had with him 
in the years after 1926. But these political somersaults, violent out- 
bursts in extreme directions, made him no longer acceptable as a par- 
liamentary politician. 

He had also lost his foothold as a business man and administrator. 
His special commissions in Russia had not educated him for any ordi- 
nary position in Norway. Therefore, when he was nearing fifty years 
of age, Quisling found himself without work and without any pros- 
pects. With his ambition and his fanatic reluctance to be an “outsider” 
he was ripe for almost any kind of project. 

He suffered no economic hardships. He had his reduced military 
allotment, and his personal requirements were small. Prytz and other 
persons took care of his political expenses. It is expensive to publish a 
paper without advertisements, and hardly any subscribers. And travel, 
rent for meeting-rooms, etc., also cost a lot of money. The expense 
involved in collecting the small dues of two crowns (40 cents) which 
his adherents were supposed to pay was so great that much of this 
money was not collected at all. But up to 1936, the year of Quisling’s 
unsuccessful parliamentary election, he had well-to-do friends. They 
soon tired, but from 1936 on we know about his connection with Rosen- 
berg. As to his more personal expenses, he had, as he says, his “furni- 
ture.” This mysterious “furniture,” which figures in the great sum of 
money mentioned during the trial, was Russian valuables which Quis- 
ling, like many other foreigners, had bought for a small sum of money 
in the years after the revolution, and, because of his diplomatic status, 
brought out of the country without any difficulties. It was not until 
1930 that the Soviet Government put an end to the export of valuables. 
Prytz had earlier made a fortune the same way. 

When people say that Quisling was a man without any interest in 
money, it is only a half-truth. Both Prytz and Quisling had been in- 
volved in many unsavory lawsuits concerning the sale of valuables. 
Quisling had such a case in America in 19387. What truthfully can be 
said is that his personal needs were small, but if money became a neces- 
sary means to further his ambitions, he did everything to obtain it. In 
the school in Skien and in the Military Academy, economic power had 
not become a part of his plans, and to his comrades it seemed as if this 
brooding and obstinate boy was an ascetic. Nor was he very interested 
in having too many comforts. I have eaten and lived together with 
Quisling out in the country in Russia under the most primitive condi- 
tions, and he seemed very satisfied. 
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He, therefore, did not take the silverware from the Norwegian 
Society in Oslo because he was interested in eating from silverplates. 
He took silver, paintings, and furniture because to him they were con- 
nected with a powerful position. But as he was conscious of his serious- 
ness, he could understand that he had been doing something wrong. He 
rejected with contempt the charge of the counsel for the prosecution; 
“these furniture displacements,” as he calls them, did not interest him. 
When he talked about these things, he felt as the head of the state, l’etat 
c'est moi. But, according to Norwegian law, the head of the state, and 
even a legally appointed head, cannot acquire the property. of his 
predecessors or other persons, remove the identity-marks and use them 
in his private residence (also stolen). Quisling was therefore sentenced 
according to the Laws of Theft, article 257, in the Norwegian Penal 
Code, and this part of the sentence was not appealed. 

His friends were puzzled by this course of action. Their testimony 
illuminates their own psychology rather than the judgment of Quisling. 
According to their conception he must as a young man and as an older 
man have been two quite different persons. But it is not so. Pehr 
Henrik Tornberg, the Swedish psychologist, is certainly quite right 
when, in his study Quisling, the Man Before the Court, he says: “He is 
the same man. And... the character of a man does not change in its 
characteristic features.” Between 1905-1945 there have occurred two 
world wars, a great proletarian revolution, and two Fascist revolu- 
tions. Under ordinary and quiet circumstances, which, from a political 
point of view seem to be characteristic of Quisling’s younger years, 
there were no possibilities for a satisfaction of his lust for power. Hit- 
ler’s rise brought about possibilities for the development of this side of 
Quisling’s character. In this connection his attempt to get into touch 
with the Communists should also be remembered. The extreme ideol- 
ogies, both on the left and on the right, gave free scope to adventurers 
of Quisling’s type, but in a quite different way from the inherited Par- 
liamentary system of the time of Queen Victoria. Violence creates 
violence. 

Professor Bergersen, the present Norwegian Minister in Stockholm, 
who was with Quisling in Russia, has called my attention to a character- 
istic feature in his interests there. One would think that, as an officer of 
the General Staff, he would take the opportunity to apply himself to 
the study of the civil war and of the Red Army. But there is nothing to 
indicate that when in Russia he devoted himself specially to the study 
of military questions. What interested him at that time was his ethical 
system, which later became “universalism.”” He was always occupied 
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QUISLING IN 1944 


with something beyond what he was actually doing; in school, with 
higher Mathematics; at the War Academy, with the study of Chinese; 
in his humanitarian work, with the Red Guards; when attached to the 
Legation, with “ethical system” (which should get him followers all 
over the world). As a parliamentarian, he was busy with the ideas of an 
anti-parliamentarian party. When you would have thought he had 
gaineu his point and had become Premier in Norway, “the European 
pact” occupied his thoughts and interests. Or, to quote him during the 
proceedings in the Court of Assize: “What did it really mean to one 
who was striving for power to have the power in this country with three 
million inhabitants?” 


Continued in December issue. 


Benjamin Vogt is a Norwegian lawyer and a lieutenant commander in the Navy. 





Looking for Lichens 


“Sojourn at U psal” 


By GrorGe ALBERT LLANO 


N 1841 A RECENT GRADUATE of the Harvard Law School 
I and an amateur collector of plants made a Grand Tour of Europe, 
culminating his travels at the old and venerable Royal University 
of Uppsala. This was, in a sense, a pilgrimage; for at this University 
some one hundred years previous, Carl von Linné gave new inspiration 
and life to the study of natural history and laid down the basis of mod- 
ern botany. Because of Linné’s strong influence, investigations in the 
natural sciences flourished at this University. Among others, it was the 
home of Elias Fries, botanist and leader in that group of plants which, 
because they bear no flowers or seeds, are scientifically described as 
cryptogamic plants. Though primarily interested in the fungi, Fries 
also published works on lichens. It was to visit this great Swedish 
lichenist that Edward Tuckerman tarried at Uppsala early in 1842. 
It is not difficult to imagine what was said between those two; for Tuck- 
erman doubtless made his pilgrim- 
age in order to talk about lichens 
with Professor Elias Fries. It 
must have been a mutually pleas- 
ant encounter, marked by long 
hours examining herbarium speci- 
men collected in all parts of the 
then known world, with much ref- 
erence to botanists, both living and 
dead, of their works, philosophies, 
systems, and always, of the bright 
prospects of future studies. 

The young American soon re- 
turned to the United States, but 
letters maintained the friendship 
and discussions, for Tuckerman 
took up the study of American 
lichens. Over the years, these came 

net ae ~~ to him from the vastnesses of 
EDWARD TUCKERMAN 1817-1886 Western America and from the 
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Islands of the Seas to his study at Amherst College in Massachusetts. 
After identification, duplicates were often forwarded to the private 
herbarium of his Swedish friend, each packet initialed with the clear 
and definite “E. Tuckerman” signature. 

Tuckerman lived in an exciting period of American history. ‘Two 
major wars, the Mexican War and the War of Secession, did little to 
interrupt his studies, but the new territories acquired by the United 
States as the result of these wars contributed greatly to his knowledge 
of American lichenology and the world lichen flora. Florida, Texas, 
Oregon, the semi-arid Southwest, Alaska and the Arctic Archipelago, 
all presented him with examples of these unknown and unusual 
plants. Contributions came to ‘Tuckerman from friends,—ministers, 
teachers, travelers, and business men in these new lands, but mostly from 
members of the many expeditions sent out by railroad companies seek- 
ing easy routes for their transcontinental lines. Professional botanists 
were often members of United States Government exploring and sur- 
veying parties, and they turned over even more cryptogamous plants to 
the botanist in Massachusetts. The subsequent titles to some of his scien- 
tific papers: tell the story: The Lichens of Hawati—Botany of the 
United States Exploring Expedition, Two Lichens of Oregon, Lichens 
of Kerguelen’s Land, Lichens of Arctic America, United States Geo- 
graphical Surveys W est of the 100th Meridian, New Western Lichens, 
Pacific Railroad Reports of Exploration and Surveys, and finally that 
one title that so graphically defines the West of the 1850’s—Lichens of 
California, Oregon, and the Rocky ° 
Mountains; so far as yet known! 

This was not only a physically 
expanding America, for there was 
also a mental expansion of dra- 
matic activity in creative thinking 
in America that equalled the older 
European culture. Tuckerman’s 
contemporaries were big men, 
leaders in their fields of endeavor 
and thought: His personal friend, 

Asa Gray, was the nestor of sys- 

tematic botany in America whose 

book and collections of flowering 

plants are today safeguarded at 

the Gray Herbarium, Harvard 

University. The ornithologist and : 

artist, John James Audubon; the ELIAS FRIES 1794-1878 
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elder and younger Silliman with their varied interests in geology and 
chemistry; Joseph Henry of physics and electricity fame; Rafinesque, 
naturalist and diarist of early Americana; Harlan, the zoologist; Cleve- 
land, the mineralogist; and Maury, the hydrographer, poring over old 
ship logs and slowly mapping out the wind and ocean currents of the 
earth; all these and more gave life to the nineteenth century. It included 
one of the world’s most brilliant thinkers, little known Josiah Williard 
Gibbs. The American Association for the Advancement of Science was 
created in this period; and an Englishman with a very popular 
name strangely bequeathed his fortune; and so the Smithsonian In- 
stitution came to its existence for all time in the city of Washington. 
Tuckerman of Harvard and 
Uppsala was an equal to these 
men, a person of broad scholastic 
training, in law, divinity, history, 
and in the natural sciences. A spe- 
cialist in a little known and diffi- 
cult, if not controversial group of 
plants. He had training in general 
systematic botany and published 
numerous papers. His first ap- 
peared in 1838: An Enumeration 
of Some Lichens of New England, 
with Remarks. He was an anti- 
quarian and interested in genea- 
logical researches; he contributed 
as readily to the New York 
Churchman and the Church Ec- 
lectic as he did to the American 
THORE MAGNUS FRIES 1882-1918 Academy of Arts and Sciences. 
But it is for his studies in lichenol- 

ogy that he is best remembered: forty-eight titles, small and thin 
pamphlets for the most part, and rare on any bookshelf, that com- 
memorate his memory as the founder of American lichenology. These 
were the first lichen studies by an American on the American lichen 
flora. A total of some 1,050 species and varieties are described, 865 of 
which were new to science,—the harvest of the nineteenth century west- 
ward expansion of the United States. In these old-fashioned printed 
volumes one can see the growth of the painstaking student, his devotion 
to this science, reflecting his interest in systematics, his conservative 
approach so strongly influenced by his contact with Fries in Sweden. In 
all his works, Tuckerman refers to the lichenist of Uppsala, either 
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directly or indirectly, showing a loyal adherence to Friesian thought 
and system, especially in the delimitation of groups. In 1845 he wrote: 
“His Systema Mycologicum and his Lichenographia Reformata are 
classics already among the works on these plants.” Because of his 
adaptability for such studies, his keen sense of analyses, his surety, and 
the tremendous flood and variety of the lichen material thrust upon 
him, Tuckerman by 1872 had attained a grasp of lichen species that was 
not exceeded by the more numerous European lichenologists of his 
day, or has been rarely excelled since by his own countrymen. Some of 
his books and many of his plants are housed at the Farlow Herbarium 
at Harvard University in Cambridge, Massachusetts. The duplicates 
sent by him to Elias Fries and to the son, Th. M. Fries, who took an 
even greater interest in lichenology, are carefully preserved at the 
Institutionen for Systematisk Botanik at Uppsala University as part 
of the famed Fries Collection. 

The present-day status of lichenology in America is a travesty to 
Tuckermanian tradition. Lichenologists, as a species, are rare if not 
extinct from the contemporary American scene. Students in this field 
of cryptogamic botany are few; their training is uncertain. Licheno- 
logical herbariums are less favored. Yet the opportunities for study are 
limitless, as necessary and fresh as in the 1850’s. For example, the dis- 
tribution of no one lichen species in America is known for certainty. 
The ecological relationships of these plants to others and to themselves 
has barely been surveyed in the United States. In a land of practicality 
and in a period of experimental science, the desire to describe, name, 
and show distributions of these relatively uneconomic plants, would 
appear to be wasteful. However, there is no denying their birthright. 
Their biology is a curiosity and an uncertainty. A lichen is not one 
plant, but two, a fungus and an alga, each with certain adaptations and 
many limitations, which when properly united form a balanced indi- 
vidual, persistent in form and attractive in design, capable of existing 
as a unit when separately neither one alone could maintain itself. This 
balanced relationship is referred to as symbiosis; others maintain that it 
is only a form of parasitism, that the fungus preys on the alga. The 
former would be classed as lichens; the latter places them among the 
fungi: But whatever the relationship, it is an old one, if still poorly 
understood today, with perhaps the promise of many possibilities in the 
future,—if the combination is ever deciphered. 


Human Value of the Lichen 


In that part of Scandinavia that the early Latin cartographers once 
called Ultima Thule, roaming Lapp herders today graze their reindeer 
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herds on rich lichen pastures, and in some parts of Norway and Sweden, 
lichens are utilized as “hay” to eke out scarce grass forage. The eco- 
nomic value of lichens as human food is questionable, though in times of 
famine they have garnished many a board. In times of war, their 
economic value has risen. They were recommended as emergency food 
to American fliers who might be forced down over arctic areas probably 
by those who had never tasted of this “food”; the Germans, however, 
seemed to have understood their uses more efficiently, for they exported 
many crates of Cladonia alpestris from Norway to the homeland for 
the manufacture, it is believed, of explosives. Lichens have been more 
genuinely appreciated as dyes, and in the early days of home or “cotter” 
industries, especially in the Orkneys and the Shetland Islands, many 
of the leaf-like and crustaceous species were gathered and prepared for 
dyeing homespun woolens, producing the lovely soft greys and browns 
so highly desirable, even today, in the authentic Harris Tweeds. In 
France other species were used for their ability to combine or “fix” with 
rarer perfumes, bergamot, potpourri, and tuberose, producing even 
more unusual sweet-scented combinations; the alchemy of this trade is 
a secretive one, yet the fact is known that bales of lichens have been 
moved from the hills of Jugoslavia to southern France and even to the 
docks of New York City with bills of lading to perfumery establish- 
ments. The medicinal value of lichens is a curiosa, to be garnered from 
ancient herbals and old wives tales—with much amusement if little 
relief. Finally, and this must have pleased that old tent-maker, Omar 
Khayyam, there are rumors that an unusually fine brandy brewed from 
these cryptogams won first prize at a long-forgotten international 
exposition. These are all things of passing interest; they do not reveal 


the true value of these dual, earth-encompassing and persisting forms 
of plant life. 


_The Science of Lichenology 


With interest in lichenology in the New World at low ebb, one may 
turn to Europe for rich museum collections, rare books, and excellent 
teachers. Austria and Germany were once such countries, a student’s 
paradise: but on a bomber’s-moon night, the famed Berlin collections 
were destroyed as other collections have been, both public and private. 
Present military and economic conditions of middle Europe preclude 
any attempts for study. Norway’s leading lichenologist, Lynge, died 
during the first part of the German occupation; other countries of 
Europe have been less famed in this field, and, if Russia condones and 
encourages a study of these plants, the extent, skill, and resources 
are safely hidden by a difficult and little read language and a policy of 
noncommunication. 
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LOOKING FOR LICHENS 


The Lichen in Sweden 


In Sweden, the tradition of lichenology has been maintained as vital 
today as in the past, filled with inspiration and strong in leadership. The 
studies are handled with skill and versatility, irrespective of group or 
origin. Here are housed rare plant collections and the scientific studies 
of generations from the presses of all the world. The relatively small 
Scandinavian flora has been studied ad infinitum; lichenologists would 
seem to have almost exhausted the possibilities of describing new spe- 
cies. But this detailed knowledge that has accumulated during the cen- 
turies has been interpreted and re-used in various ways, particularly in 
the more active aspects of distributional studies, reducing to a minimum 
the chances of privacy for even the smallest, the rarest, of lichens. Others 
have analyzed habitat, the relationship of lichen to lichen, and to other 
plants, and so opened a little wider the door to a more complete under- 
standing of one plant, many plants, and perhaps of life. 

This insatiable curiosity, so natural in all fields of science, is the 
particular project of the Vaxtbiologiska Institutionen or Plant Ecol- 
ogy Institute of Uppsala University. Its Director, Professor G. Einar 
Du Rietz, earlier published many studies in systematic lichenology, 
though he is today more readily recognized for his research in the ecol- 
ogy of plants. He has combined his thorough background of cryptog- 
amous, particularly lichen plants in ecological research, and, because 
of this, we know a little more of the position of these plants in the gen- 
eral scheme of nature. Dr. Gunnar Degelius, lichen taxonomist, has 
published on the distribution of certain well-known oceanic lichens. His 
Contributions to the Lichens Flora of North America published in 
1940 and 1941 reveals the heretofore not recognized presence of a 
definite tropical element in the lichen flora of the Smoky Mountains of 
the Southern United States. He is at present undertaking a mono- 
graphic treatment of the genus Collema in Europe. Dr. Sten Ahlner 
studies with facility the less known Caliciaceae, though his biggest 
interest is the study of the distribution of certain lichens throughout the 
Pine and Spruce forests of Scandinavia and Finland. Dr. T. E. Has- 
selrot is completing an exhaustive study on the range of various north- 
ern lichens in south Sweden. While at the Museum for Systematic 
Botany, Dr. Rolf Santesson, who received early training at the Vaxt- 
biologiska, and has lately returned from the Argentine and Chile, is 
completing studies on the less known groups of South American lichen 
flora. This includes distributional and ecological as well as systematic 
studies. Other lichenologists are proceeding along similar lines at the 
University of Lund and at Gothenburg, where the world authority of 
certain crustaceous lichen species, Dr. A. H. Magnusson, resides. 
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In a brief but succinct study 
published in 1926 in the Svensk 
Botanisk Tidskrift one author 
presents an illustration of how 
detailed knowledge of a species 
may give a greater understanding 
of its role in nature. The title of 
this scientific study is Parmelia 
tiliacea, a Coast or Maritime Li- 
chen Found Inland in Scandina- 
via; the author is the daughter of 
the late Head of the Vaxtbio- 
logiska Institutionen, Professor 
Rutger Sernander and the wife of 
the present Director, Dr. Du 
Rietz. In our first outline map of 
all Scandinavia, Mrs. Du Rietz 
has “spotted” or located all find- 
ings or stations of the lichen, Par- 
melia tiliacea. These records show 
that here is a plant that is concen- 
trated mostly on the coast, found 
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Parmelia tiliacea’s distribution on the Scan- 
dinavian peninsula 


abundantly near sea-bird roosts, fishing places, and on old limestone 
rocks. It is also found inland but with less frequency on trees along 
roads in south Sweden, favored here, perhaps, by dust rich in phos- 
phate, and phosphorus salts and calcium. However, this plant shows a 
certain maritime range. Our second map is of a smaller area in Sweden, 
the level plains of Uppland Province surrounded by the slightly higher 


Map of the Uppsala district in the bronze 
period with known stations of P. tiliacea in 
same area today 


ground that is so characteristic of 
this area. Along the edges of this 
higher land, the author found 
many stations where Parmelia 
tiliacea flourished, on old stone 
walls and ancient trees of old 
church and castle grounds, more 
often on stone but frequently on 
trees, marking what were once the 
shores of an inland extension of 
the Baltic Sea. Geological and 
historical accounts both verify that 
the rising land has in the course of 
time drained itself of the sea, leav- 
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ing Parmelia tiliacea a marine relict, stranded inland until such time as 
it may no longer be able to maintain itself. The picture is clear; the 
lichen becomes more of an individual in the general mass of vegetation; 
one more fact can be recorded. 

It is in the broader, world-wide, and almost timeless consideration of 
plant distribution, both present and past, that lichens present arresting 
aspects. ‘he extension of some species into the Arctic and Antarctic, 
with few if any in between stations, has been presented with vigor by 
the late Dr. Bernt Lynge as well as by Professor Du Rietz in their 
papers on bi-polar plant species. The relationship of some species in the 
Antarctic continent to those on the islands of the south temperate 
regions have been used in discussions of the origin and subsequent 
migration of old floras. Lichens occur so consistently in certain habitats, 
some species appearing so regularly, that they may be referred to as 
“index plants.” 

The hundred years that have passed since Tuckerman visited Fries 
at Uppsala have seen much progress in American lichenology; many 
new species have been described; lesser lichenologists have come and 
gone, but the general trend has not favored this field of botany. We 
must again look to this old university town for that spirit which, though 
written by Edward Tuckerman in 1845 in reference to Elias Fries, may 
be applied today to the living: “. . . and his lectures at Lund and at 
Upsal, have raised up in Sweden a class of younger botanists worthy of 
the country and the University of Linnaeus.” 


George Albert Llano is American Fellow of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation to Sweden 1946-1947 for the study of lichens. 





The Scandinavians 


By Bryn J. Hovpe 


N THE CHAOS of contemporary Europe, the Scandinavian 

countries are reported by every visitor to be the bright and hopeful 

spots. There black markets have been eliminated, the food situation 
is good and improving, the necessary reconstruction is proceeding 
apace, and political institutions are stable. So far as they can control 
their own circumstances, they have demonstrated the same genius for 
democracy that prior to the war made their regimes objects of envy 
and models to many Americans. Where they are not yet back to normal, 
it seems due to circumstances beyond their own control: insufficient coal 
because they have none themselves and others have little to sell; not 
enough ships because their losses in the war were very heavy and new 
ones have not yet been delivered or produced for lack of coal; and most 
especially lack of dollar exchange because their normal foreign cus- 
tomers are not themselves back in production and trade. Even these 
deficiencies are not, however, as serious in Scandinavia as elsewhere. 
Sweden, of course, is better off than her sister countries, because she 
managed to remain neutral; on the other hand she has assumed very 
heavy burdens for the relief of the miseries of others. 

Some of the qualities of human character we Americans admire most 
we seem to find outstandingly in the Scandinavian peoples. Their enter- 
prise, enabling them to build up and maintain successful economies on 
niggardly soil and in relatively harsh climates. Their capacity for 
organized cooperation without sacrifice of intense individualism. Their 
deep sense of honor and justice and their stout respect for the individ- 
ual personality. Their high regard for the duties, as well as the rights, of 
labor. Their capacity for combining the advance of science with the 
common good. Their respect for law as an instrument of order and their 
readiness always to reconsider and reshape the law lest it become the 
bastion of special privilege. The self-reliant pragmatism they practice 
without ever crossing the line into anarchy. These are some of the rea- 
sons why we Americans admire the Scandinavians, and even envy them. 
As individuals, Scandinavians are subject to all human frailties. They 
are often narrow-minded, selfish, stubborn and suspicious. But col- 
lectively they are proud to the point of tolerance and independent to 
the point of fearless cooperation. 

The Scandinavian countries have an age-long tradition of local 
democracy extending back into history far beyond modern constitu- 
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tionalism and the preceding royal absolutism into the medieval and 
even the Viking periods. The central governments were never very 
effective in the villages and isolated rural communities until modern 
means of communication were created. Wealth was always rather well 
distributed and the democratic tradition has preserved that distribu- 
tion. The paucity of natural resources and the pressure of population 
increase have prevented the rise of any greatly privileged leisure class; 
modest fortunes are quickly dissipated if their possessors remain idle. 
Practically everyone must work hard for a living. Hence the Scandi- 
navians are individualists. But adequate capital for larger undertak- 
ings can seldom be assembled except by the pooling of many small 
funds very thriftily accumulated, which goes far to incline them to 
cooperation. Furthermore, they have little fear of the state and its 
bureaucracy, since the people control it democratically and almost 
every family has some member or a trusted friend who serves in the 
government. Thus the state becomes an instrument of great collective 
interest, not a malevolent and impersonal power. 

Honor, integrity and respect for the individual personality are not 
inborn, but a way of life achieved and maintained by the interaction of 
economic and cultural patterns which finally expresses itself in religion, 
social codes and a sense of law. There is not much in Scandinavia to 
steal. Furthermore, stealing and corruption bring swift retribution in 
these tight little local and national communities. Their intimacy provides 
both scope and protection for the individual so long as he conforms to 
their tolerant requirements. Scandinavians have over the centuries 
learned to love the contrasts and varieties of life—in nature, among 
plants and animals, and among human beings. The oddities of human 
personality are not only a chief source of humor in folk literature; they 
are affectionately transferred to objects of nature and to animals. 
Therefore they are respected. 

The Scandinavians at home are unique. They have many lessons to 
teach mankind. But it would be futile to suppose that these lessons lie 
ina mere imitation of their institutions. It is our own inner growth and 
our adjustment to the conditions of our own life that needs to be culti- 
vated. Then we shall become as humanly civilized in our environment 
as the Scandinavians in theirs. 


Dr. Bryn J. Hovde is President of The New School for Social Research in New York. 





Kierkegaard and Sartre 


By Howarp A. JoHNSON 


IFE IS SHORT. Existence is hard. Nature is out to kill us, and 
in the end it will succeed. History, like a Juggernaut, rolls 
slowly forward, relentlessly crushing beneath its wheels those 

who pull its load. 

The “young man” in Kierkegaard’s Re petition fights for an explana- 
tion: “What is this thing called the world? What does this word mean? 
Who is it that has lured me into the thing, and now leaves me there? 
Who am I? How did I come into the world? Why was I not consulted, 
why not made acquainted with its manners and customs but was thrust 
into it as one shanghaied? How did I obtain an interest in this big enter- 
prise they call reality? Why should I have an interest in it? Is it not a 
voluntary concern? And if I am to be compelled to take part in it, 
where is the director? I should like to make a remark to him. Is there no 
director? Whither shall I turn with my complaint?” 

This is the mood of Sgren Kierkegaard. This is the mood of Jean- 
Paul Sartre. And at times, at least, this must be the mood of every 
human being. For this is man’s situation. We are plumped down in the 
middle of a world—and what can we rely on? There are only two cer- 
tainties: I am alive at this moment; soon I shall be dead. There is, how- 
ever, the problem of the meantime. I have a little time left. How shall 
I use it? What shall I do with my life—while it lasts? 

Choose we must. For the essence of life is choice. Not to decide is 
itself a decision. But how can we know that we are choosing correctly! 
Who will assure us that we are doing the right thing? Alas! there is no 
one who can give us this assurance. Man must always choose in the face 
of uncertainty. There is no way of escaping this risk. If we wait for 
certainty, it will be too late. One will be dead. Therefore, act! This is 
man’s freedom. And this is man’s dread (Angst, angoisse). This is 
what Sartre means when he says: “L’homme est condamné a étre libre. 
... L’homme, sans aucun appui et sans aucun secours, est condamné 
a chaque instant a inventer l’homme.” 

With a profundity to be found nowhere else in the literature of the 
world, Kierkegaard has “charted” the various courses that are open to 
a man. Broadly speaking, they are: the esthetic, the ethical, and the 
religious. 

If aman wants to he can sit himself down at an epicure’s table to eat, 
drink, and be merry. But, as William James saw, no matter how merry 
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the feasting, the skull will look in and grin at the banquet. A life de- 
voted to the pursuit of pleasure may have an illusory brilliance, but it 
is nevertheless concealed despair. Sooner or later, pleasures pall, ennui 
sets in, and Angst, man’s anguished feeling of emptiness and malaise, 
comes back. 

There is no way to break this despair except by a “leap.” By an 
act of resolute daring, one can make the leap to an ethical standpoint. If 
so, a man braces himself stoically against his coming end; in the mean- 
time, he grits his teeth and fights for personal integrity. He takes up 
the defiant position proposed by Séancour: “Man is perishable. That 
may be; but let us perish resisting, and if it is nothingness that awaits 
us, do not let us so act that it shall be a just fate.” 

This, as I understand it, is the position of Sartre—a position which 
Kierkegaard personally could not maintain. It is an atheistic ethical 
humanism, and its logic is: we are here in a godless world, we’ve got to 
work, we’ve got to get along with other people, and soon we'll be dead. 
Meanwhile, we ought to do the best we can. And what is that? Fight for 
freedom. Freedom consists in espousing a political cause that will 
benefit mankind (so far as that is possible) and working for it with all 
one’s might. 

What Sartre recommends is thus wne dureté optimiste akin to Ber- 
trand Russell’s “unyielding despair”—a hopeful toughness in the “fell 
clutch of circumstance.” “There is no reality save in action,” M. Sartre 
tells us; and then he adds, pointedly and proudly, “It is not necessary 
to have hope in order to begin the work.” Man is the only législateur. 
There is no God, and “even if God existed, that would change nothing.” 

This is the point at which Kierkegaard and Sartre part company. 
Kierkegaard says, “If God exists, everything is changed.” For one 
thing, if God exists, then He is the législateur, and presumably it will 
be to man’s interest to find out as quickly as possible what laws this 
divine Législateur, who is also man’s Judge, has appointed for man. 
Man is indeed responsible, as Sartre says he is; but if God exists, man 
is then accountable not to ideals of human manufacture, however heroic, 
but to the imperatives of the sovereign Lord of the Universe, who has 
power to destroy the body and to cast a man’s soul into hell. 

The Ten Commandments of the Old Testament claim to be the re- 
vealed Law of the Creator of heaven and earth. “Thus and thus shalt 
thou do,” says the Law, “and thou shalt live.” But with equal incisive- 
ness it says, “The wages of sin is death.” If God exists and if what the 
Bible says about Him is true, then there is an eternal life in which the 
wrongs of this world will be redressed and justice done, a new world in 
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which war shall be no more, neither tears nor suffering nor death. This 
is what God intends for man: life, not death. There’s a heaven to be 
won! The entrance requirements are clearly stated: Obey the Com- 
mandments! So give your life to it—and God will give you life, world 
without end! 

These words aroused Kierkegaard’s whole passion. What he wanted 
in the very marrow of his bone was this redemption from futility and 
death. And yet, can one be sure that there is such a God? No. Could it 
be proved? No. And yet one must venture everything for its sake? Yes. 
But is that not risky? Yes; this is either/or. Either despair or the leap 
of faith. 

Kierkegaard made the leap. The leap of faith did not transport him 
to the seventh heaven or to any promised land or to a bed of roses. He 
found himself standing exactly where he stood before, but now he had 
a task to perform. And that task was to reconstruct his entire mode of 
existence so as to bring it into conformity with the Law. (We may note 
parenthetically that this, in contrast to Sartre’s atheistic ethical human- 
ism, is a theistic ethical humanism. This is, in part, what Kierkegaard 
called Religiousness A.) 

Before Kierkegaard had gone very far in this task, he made a humil- 
lating discovery. ‘The Law was too hard for him. With the best will in 
the world, he did not have the strength for it. When he candidly judged 
himself by the divine standards, he saw at once that he was woefully 
substandard. He could not measure up. According to the assumption 
of faith, it is God’s own truth that a man could merit eternal blessed- 
ness, provided he fulfil the Law. But Kierkegaard came to realize that 
this is something he never remotely achieves. His native self-confidence, 
therefore, went to shipwreck on the problem of his guilt. Like St. Paul, 
he sees it clearly. The Law is against him. He sees that he stands con- 
demned and indefensible. The prisoner has been boxed. There is no 
escape. The verdict is guilty. The penalty, Death. 

A deeply humbled Kierkegaard no longer asks, “What good thing 
shall I do to inherit eternal life?” Stripped of every moral pretension 
and prompted by utter need he now, again like Paul, cries agonizingly, 
“Who shall deliver me from this death?” He knows at last that he needs 
a Saviour. The Law, by telling him the bad news about himself, made 
him attentive for the first time, to the Good News about Jesus Christ. 

To put this Good News as simply as possible, it is that God has ap- 
peared in history “for us men and for our salvation.” Since man could 
not go to God, God has come to man—not in wrath and condemnation, 
as we deserve, but in forgiveness and reconciliation, as a free gift. As 
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Luther had expressed it, ““He became what we are in order that we 
might become what He is.”” The God-Man takes upon Himself the con- 
sequences of our sin and at Calvary allows God’s verdict against sin to 
be executed in His own body. Christ fulfilled the demand of the Law; 
hence the Law no longer exists anywhere as demand. He, the sinless 
Son of God, gets our name of sinner to be punished, and we, the sinners, 
get His name of Son of God to be rewarded. This is the “wonderful 
exchange” which Kierkegaard called Religiousness B. It is the Abso- 
lute Paradox. It is the Miracle. And to our incredulous question, 
“Why? How can this be?” the Crucified One replies, “Because God 
is love.” 

Ah! but is this reasonable? No, says Kierkegaard; it is a paradox for 
thought—and the reason hates a paradox as the devil fears the crucifix. 
But is this capable of proof—that God actually existed in flesh and 
blood at a given point in time at a given place? No, says Kierkegaard, it 
cannot be proved. That is, it cannot be proved rationally, historically, 
incontestably. It can only be proved by the experiment of life, by trying 
it. This calls for the leap of faith par excellence. 

Kierkegaard merely asks us to read carefully the New Testament 
accounts of what Jesus said and did—and then to judge for ourselves. 
His own judgment was that, although this be folly, it is nonetheless 
“the foolishness of God” which is wiser than the wisdom of men. In the 
Man of Nazareth we are dealing not with a gifted rabbi, a great poet 
or religious genius but with God Himself, a God who has come to our 
rescue. 

Take a picture. Christ is like a life-guard who at peril to himself 
swims out into the rip-tides to rescue a man who is drowning. In his 
terror, the drowning man turns upon the life-guard and strikes him. 
But the life-guard, not embittered by this, brings the exhausted swim- 
mer safely to shore and breathes new life into him. Thus life begins 
anew. And how does the rescued man feel towards his rescuer? Grate- 
ful. In gratitude he says, “Sir, I cannot repay you for saving my life, 
but I will do anything you say. Just name it!” This is what Christians 
say to Christ. And Christ replies, “Well then, abide with me, learn from 
me, eat at my table, and join me in this work of rescuing despairing 
men.” To say the same thing in theological terms, Christ is the Saviour, 
whose Incarnation, atoning death, and Resurrection are worshipped i 
faith, whose living presence is experienced in prayer and sacrament, 
whose power is communicated to the man who will receive it. Thus, 
strengthened and guided by the Spirit of the Risen Christ, the Chris 
tian undertakes—so far as his human littleness permits—to follow mn 
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the steps of the Master. For the Christ who is our Saviour is also Christ 
our Pattern. What, then, is the Christian’s daily life? asks Kierkegaard. 
It is “the adoration and imitation of Christ,” a life of fellowship and 
service which begins on earth and which has its consummation, but no 
end, in eternity. 

Perhaps we now understand Kierkegaard’s brilliant distillation: 
“The profound humiliation of man, the boundless grace of God, and a 
striving born of gratitude. These three things constitute Christianity.” 


Kierkegaard and Sartre have much in common, and yet, how differ- 
ent they are! Few will deny that Sartre has talent. And because he has 
thought long and realistically about man’s desperate situation, Sartre 
is wiser than the optimists who find him too much of a defeatist; and 
because he works with might and main politically to improve man’s 
situation, he is braver than the defeatists who find him too optimistic. 
But still, how Kierkegaardian is Sartre? He knows the problem as 
Kierkegaard knows it, but he does not know Kierkegaard’s solution. 
He shares Kierkegaard’s dread but not Kierkegaard’s conquest of 
dread. In a word, Sartre is Kierkegaard without God. And Kierke- 
gaard said of himself, ““Without God I am too strong for myself.” The 
characters in a Sartrian novel show us what men do with their strength 
when they are without God. 


Howard A. Johnson was American Fellow to Denmark 1946-1947 of The 

American-Scandinavian Foundation. During his year of study he resided in 

the rectory of Vor Frelsers Kirke. In her book The Roosevelt I Knew 

Frances Perkins tells how Mr. Johnson, then curate of St. James in Washing- 
ton, introduced Kierkegaard’: works to the President. 





Norway Women Organize! 


By Aasny ALNAES 


The world will never be properly ruled till half of its rulers are women. 


—Bernard Shaw’s greeting to the Tenth 
International Women’s Congress for Peace 
and Freedom in Luxembourg, Summer of 
1946. 


URING THE GERMAN occupation of Norway there 

was crystallized a will for cooperation to create a better and 

more secure world for all mankind, a desire for united action 
which cut out right across the political parties, and which politically 
was expressed in that all-party program on the basis of which the Nor- 
wegian people held their first parliamentary elections after the war, in 
the fall of 1945. There grew up among the women a firm feeling of re- 
sponsibility for the situation in which our country found itself. Because 
of the small fraction of women who took an active part in political life 
before the war, these few women, most often the lone representative 
who had won herself a place in county or town council or in the Stor- 
ting, did not have much of an opportunity to have their voice heard, 
because they had too little masculine support for a proved women’s 
opinion with a clear and conscious view of society and a wide-awake 
international conscience. This was, of course, not a phenomenon pecul- 
iar to Norway. But it gave the Norwegian women during the strain 
and stress of the occupation and the war a strong feeling of guilt and 
omission. As a consequence, women went in for the work of the “un- 
derground” during the years of the occupation, and at the same time, 
paralleling the illegal activities, work was done to plan and outline 
how the women might be made more active and increase their share of 
the work of peace and reconstruction. 

In the thousands of homes, behind the black-out curtains, study 
circles were carried qn to prepare the women for their post-war tasks. 
When peace finally came, the women from these various study circles 
decided to invite all women’s organizations with social questions on 
their programs to cooperate in order to increase the influence of women 
in furthering their view of society. Previously we had the Norwegian 
Women’s National Council, which is a joint committee for a great 
many of the women’s organizations; it has fought for the rights of 
women, and deserves the greater part of the glory for the fact that the 
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Norwegian women have advanced as far as they have towards equality 
in society. But the Norwegian Women’s National Council has never 
represented all women, as neither the working women, nor the farm 
wives, nor the Trades Women’s National Association is a member of 
the National Council. 

The above organizations met, at long last, in October 1945, and 
founded the Norwegian Women’s Organizations’ Joint Council. Here 
the representatives for the women’s groups within the political parties, 
working women, and humanitarian workers have a forum where they 
can discuss affairs that concern them all, and they represent a massive 
power which is able to support the claims and matters which the Joint 
Council is of the opinion ought to be furthered. 

The task of the Joint Council is to work for and to strengthen the 
role of the women in the life of society, watch over and advance the 
rights of women, and increase their activities in the political, social, 
technical and economic spheres, and work for solidarity among the 
women. The Joint Council consists of the following eighteen organiza- 
tions: The National Union of Skilled Workers, the Women’s Com- 
mittee of the Communist Party, the Women’s Secretariat of the Nor- 
wegian Labor Party, the Conservative Women’s National Associa- 
tion, the Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom, the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, the Norwegian Farm Wom- 
en’s Association, the Federation of Norwegian Housewives, the Fed- 
eration of Norwegian Housewives’ Societies, the Norwegian Women’s 
Cooperative Society, the Norwegian Association of Women Teachers, 
the Women’s Association of the Liberal Party, the Norwegian Trades 
Women’s National Association, the Norwegian National Association 
of University Women, the Norwegian Women’s National Council, 
the Norwegian Women’s Nursing Society, the Norwegian Society for 
Women’s Rights, the Norwegian Nurses’ Association. What a power 
for action! They represent altogether about 380,000 women, forty per 
cent of the adult women of all Norway. 

Each one of these organizations has one vote; consequently there is 
no proportional representation in accordance with the size of the mem- 
berships of the various societies, so that no single faction may obtain 
too much power within the Council and utilize it to promote its own 
special ends. The Council has a working select committee of seven 
members, with school principal Frieda Dalen as chairman, and Kirsten 
Hansteen, member of the Storting, as vice chairman. The latter was 
our first woman minister in the Coalition Government after the war. 
Another member of the Storting, Claudia Olsen of the Conservative 
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Party, is also a member of the Joint Council. Our present woman 
member of the Government, Warden Aaslaug Aasland, the penolo- 
gist, was one of the founders of the Joint Council. The working com- 
mittee calls the meetings of the Joint Council to discuss and vote on 
matters which have been brought before it by member organizations, 
and also matters which it is itself of the opinion should be taken up and 
advanced by the Council. 

It might perhaps be of interest to get a glimpse of the proceedings 
at such a heterogeneous gathering. It has been proved through experi- 
ence that the items on the agenda must be of the widest possible scope 
and formulated in the most general terms in order that the Council will 
be able to agree on them. A few examples will illustrate this. Norway’s 
young Minister of Defense Hauge sent a request to the Joint Council 
to appoint five representatives to a committee which was supposed to 
make the women interested in and participate actively in the defense 
of the nation. The Joint Council has, however, one point on its pro- 
gram which reads, “International orientation for cooperation among 
nations,” according to which the Council shall support and promote 
all efforts for all-inclusive international cooperation, and the solution 
of all international problems in a peaceful manner within the frame- 
work of the United Nations. With this paragraph on its program and 
an organization like the International Women’s League for Peace and 
Freedom as a member, the Joint Council could not arrive at a policy 
which would express the true opinion of Norwegian women in this 
matter, and preferred to request the Ministry of Defense to turn to 
those organizations that might be especially interested. This, however, 
the Ministry of Defense did not do, but appointed a committee con- 
sisting of eight army officers, one lotte (volunteer nurse and canteen 
worker), and four civilian women, representatives of women’s organi- 
zations. One of these representatives of the women’s organizations did 
not attend, and another one has indicated her unswerving opposition 
to the proposal favoring compulsory military training for women 
which the committee had reported out. 

This report made by an overwhelming majority of military men has 
aroused indignation and protest not only in Norway, but also outside 
the borders of the nation. One might here state that the Joint Council 
ought to have sent its representatives to the meetings of this committee 
in order to have had an opportunity to influence the committee’s report, 
but when they noticed its composition, with a preponderance of nine 
military men against four civilians, this opportunity became very 
small, indeed. Now, at least, we have got an inkling of to what lengths 
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the military authorities are willing to go,—and now the protests are 
streaming in from the women’s organizations. When the Joint Council 
now takes the matter of military training for women up for discussion 
and vote in the very near future it will be so much more certain of the 
standpoint of the women in this matter and may act accordingly with 
their whole strength and power. 

The Norwegian National Association of University Women asked 
the Council to request the Government to conduct a joint and thorough 
examination of the position of the family in modern society; about the 
possibility of the fostering of policies that might be more conducive to 
the support of family life in regard to taxation; children’s insurance; 
scientific rationalization of the work of housewives and mothers; per- 
mission without any exception for women to keep their positions after 
marriage; prohibition against dismissal of women on account of preg- 
nancy ; equal pay for women and men for the same or similar work. This 
proposal had such a wide scope that it was passed unanimously by the 
Council. Among other matters the Council has backed and promoted 
in its first year of existence, one may mention, A Law for Domestic 
Servants, according to a proposal by the Housewives’ Federation; ex- 
pansion and extension of Maternity Insurance following a proposal by 
the women’s group of the Norwegian Communist Party; and the exten- 
sion and improvement of the care of the mentally sick in our country, 
also on a motion by the Housewives’ Federation. 

As a link in the work to increase the influence of the women in the life 
of society, the Council has set up a file of able women which may be 
used by the Government in the appointment of committees and the 
selection of representatives for international work. Because she was 
chairman of the Norwegian Women’s Organizations’ Joint Council, 
Frieda Dalen was appointed to be a representative at the General 
Assembly of the United Nations in London. Among other Norwegian 
women who at the present time are taking part in international work, I 
shall mention the president of the Norwegian Trades Women’s Na- 
tional Association, Cand. Oecon. Bergliot Lie, who is a representative 
to the conference of the International Labor Organization in Montreal; 
the leader of the Women’s Secretariat of the Norwegian Labor Party, 
Cand. Oecon. Aase Liones, and the historian, Cand. Philol. Ingrid 
Semmingsen, who are representatives to the General Assembly of the 
United Nations in New York, where Aase Liones has been elected to 
the U.N. Social and Economic Council. 

Many words of praise have been uttered in our country about the 
contribution of the women during the war, and we all thought that we 
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with full equality with the men were going to plan and execute the 
reconstruction of a peaceful world, but once more it is becoming appar- 
ent that there is very little or no room for women in the administration 
of man-made society. The old story repeats itself: one woman or none 
on the.committees or in the councils, while the women in proportion to 
their number in the population ought to make up one half of the admin- 
istrators. The fifteen women representatives among the 410 men at the 
meeting of the United Nations in London, the Peace Conference in 
Paris without a single woman delegate, express this more clearly than 
words. If we women are going to be able to put our impress on society 
and its future development, we have to stand wnited! The Joint Council 
in.our country I see as only one step on the long road, the Women’s 
Congress in Paris in November, 1945, I also view as an expression of 
the true will and desire for co-operation, and the Commission of the 
United Nations to Investigate the Social Position of Women should 
suggest that we are on the right path toward economic and social liber- 
ation, and one step nearer the time we are hoping for, when we also shall 
take part in deciding the fate of the world, the fate of mankind, the fate 
and environment of our children. It seems after all a fair and just 
demand that we women who bear the children, nurse them and bring 


them up, also shall have a voice in deciding and arranging the possibili- 
ties and potentialities of their future. But we, women the world over, 
must stand wnited! 


Aasny Alnaes, an M.A. in Education and High School teacher in Oslo, rep- 
resents the University Women of the Norwegian Women’s Joint Council. She 
has four children. 
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Letters to 


Sir: 


HAVE glanced through the article 
I» the Consul General of Sweden 

rather hurriedly and I do uot find in 
it any very good excuse for the way Swe- 
den has tied herself up. I suppose she 
went into this trade agreement with Rus- 
sia in order to be sure to keep her indus- 
try running and her economy sound, but 
I think she sold her birthright for a mess 
of pottage. 

I understand that the Russian demands 
on Swedish industry, under this agree- 
ment, are so great that Sweden cannot do 
business of any considerable amount else- 
where. I think it is always poor business 
to have just one customer. Besides being 
a business risk, it is poor business politics 
—and probably equally poor national 
politics. 

I have heard reports that if a Swede 
wants an electric motor, he cannot get a 
Swedish motor under three years because 
they are all contracted to Russia. I un- 
derstand that Russia is taking these mo- 
tors at the price Sweden is selling them 
for and reselling them to other countries 
for three times that price. It seems to me 
that Sweden, who was well started on in- 
dustrial expansion at the end of the war 
and who might have supplied all the 
devastated countries with industrial 
goods, has hamstrung herself. I do not 
know what the financial conditions of the 
treaty are, but I bet you anything they 
are all in favor of Russia. I think Sweden 
has ships which-she could fill with indus- 
trial goods and sell all over the world—a 
good many to the United States—but she 
is tied up with Russia. 

Another thing I do not like; they tell 
me there are at least 300 “inspectors” 
there in the plants and research labora- 
tories, whose sole object is actually to get 
all the “intelligence information” they 


the Editor 


can about every Swedish industrial oper- 
ation and method, even down to the plans 
of their plants. 

I do not believe the agreement will sub- 
ject Sweden to Russian ideological infil- 
tration—Sweden is too politically sensi- 
ble for that. Their people have always 
been lovers of freedom, and, as a whole, 
they are one of the best educated and 
most self-respecting nations in the world. 
I don’t believe you can sell Russian Com- 
munism to that kind of people. 

You say, “Is not Sweden acting wisely 
by trade breaking through the so-called 
Iron Curtain?” I know of no Iron Cur- 
tain for trade with Russia. Do you think 
if the United States would be willing to 
continue Lend-Lease that there would be 
any Iron Curtain for millions of dollars 
worth of goods? The Iron Curtain ap- 
plies to communications, news, enlight- 
ened ideas, and common knowledge. It is 
put there to keep people ignorant and 
easily subject to absolute dictatorship. 

I have been a great admirer of Sweden. 
I still am, but I think they made an aw- 
ful “bull” in their trade agreements with 
Russia, and I know some Swedes who are 
mighty sorry they did. 


Aupbus C. Hieeins 
Norton CoMPpaANny 
Worcester, Mass. 


Sir: 


The essence of world trade is that 
goods should flow from the areas of effi- 
cient production to areas of need in re- 
turn for other goods. Mr. Nylander in his 
article has pointed out how that situation 
exists as between Sweden and Russia. 
Sweden is able to supply turbines, gen- 
erators, steam power plants, and other 
industrial equipment and lacks chromium, 
manganese, nickel, platinum, chemicals, 
petroleum, and fertilizers, which for- 
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merly were obtained from Germany and 
are now to be supplied by Russia. The 
bilateral nature of the agreement is to be 
deplored, but it must be recognized that 
the depressed condition of world trade 
has made tremendous economic pressure 
in favor of such expedients. 

However, it must be understood that 
such bilateral arrangements are tempo- 
rary expedients. The permanent solution 
requires broad expansion of world trade 
on a multilateral basis. I hope that Swe- 
den and all other nations will participate 
to the greatest degree possible, and as 
soon as possible, in such a program. 


Tuos. J. Watson 


INTERNATIONAL Business MACHINES 


Sir: 

The article by Lennart Nylander 
which you sent me is interesting and sug- 
gestive, although I feel very inadequate 
in making any comment on it. 

One point stands out as furnishing an 
example for the United States. Sweden is 
evidently attempting to develop a tech- 
nique of “getting on with Russia” with- 
out sacrificing any of her political inde- 
pendence. Since finding a way to live in 
the same world with Russia is the major 
problem confronting the United States, 
we can welcome the experiment which 
Sweden is making and possibly can learn 
much from its results. We can also, I am 
sure, welcome any arrangements between 
European nations which tend to swell the 
volume of international trade. 


KATHARINE LuDINGTON 
Oup Lyme 
CoNNECTICUT 


Sir: 


I did not find last summer in Sweden, 
that she did not desire to do business 
with her next-door neighbor, Russia. The 
major point of disagreement was the size 
of the credit. Most seemed to feel that a 


credit of $100 million dollars, or possibly 
$150 millions, was large enough as a 
starter, without risking inflation in Swe- 
den. 

With only six and a half million inhab- 
itants, the credit of $300 million dollars 
granted would correspond to a credit by 
the U.S.A. of about nine billion dollars. 
Only time will tell whether Sweden will 
be able to carry this tremendous load 
without dislocation of her internal econ- 
omy. 

H. Bsornstrom STEFFANSON 


New Yorx«K 


Sir: 


Permit me to acknowledge with thanks 
your kind thought in sending me a copy 
of the article from The Scandinavian Re- 
view. It is a very interesting side light on 
one of the great questions of the day: Is 
it possible to do business with Russia? 


ANNE O’Hare McCormick 


Tue New York TIMEs 


Sir: 

Mr. Nylander’s article on “Russia and 
Sweden To-Day” is a reassuring state- 
ment of Sweden’s reason for the trade 
and credit treaties recently negotiated with 
the Soviets. These neighboring countries 
need trade with each other. One is capi- 
talistic and democratic in our sense of 
the term—the other communistic and un- 
der a rule hateful of our democracy. 

I can see no sign in these treaties of 
Sweden’s turning to the left in her way 
of life. She is left by them as free as ever 
to trade with other countries. Rather I 
would be hopeful that this contract may 
lead to better international relations else- 
where. It will test for us to see both Rus- 
sia’s will and her ability to deal success- 
fully with a capitalistic country. It will 
be closely studied the world over and, if 
it develops trade to the satisfaction of 


Sweden, may well be a long step toward 
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LETTERS TO 


the world peace for which we work and 
plan. 

LincoLtn CROMWELL 
New York 


Sir: 

My impression, as gained by talks with 
Swedish bankers and industrialists, is 
that they think the Swedish credit to 
Russia was too big. But I do not believe 
they object in principle to a Russian 
credit. The current loss of the German 
market produces a sort of trade vacuum, 
and it may well be that the most sensible 
way for Sweden to fill this vacuum is by 
establishing an active back and forth re- 
lationship with Russia. Mr. Nylander 
points out that a preliminary trade agree- 
ment was made between the two govern- 
ments (including a Swedish credit to 
Russia for 100 million kr.) as far back 
as 1933, so that the idea of building up a 
Swedish market in Russia with the aid of 
export credit is not a new one, although 
the treaty in question was not ratified. 

My net on this is that: the idea behind 
this billion kronor credit to Russia was 
probably a sound one but that the amount 
was perhaps unnecessarily large and has 
undoubtedly worried the Swedish indus- 
trialists and caused some unfavorable 
comment among business people in other 
countries. 


THatTcHER M. Brown 


New York 


THE EDITOR 


Sir: 

Personally, I believe that the best 
justification for the trade treaty between 
the two countries is inherent in the ques- 
tion in your letter to me of June 3 where 
you ask “Is not Sweden acting wisely by 
trade breaking through the so-called Iron 
Curtain?” At least in the past it has 
been axiomatic, of course, that exchange 
of ideas follows a lively trade between 
two nations. Inasmuch as the ideas that 
constitute such a large part of Soviet 
Russia’s export at the present time are 
already well known in Scandinavia, the 
ideas of democracy and individual lib- 
erty, which Sweden might ship along 
gratis with the goods to the Soviet Union, 
would be all to the good so far as the 
western nations are concerned. In the 
long run, it is probably only through mu- 
tually advantageous trade relations that 
real understanding and good will can be 
developed between nations. 


O. LuNDBERG 
UnIversiTy or CALIFORNIA 


Sir: 

The article by Howard Mumford 
Jones—one of the most intelligent, bold, 
and inspiring things to appear for ages. 
The article on the Danish Theatre dur- 
ing the war was also tops. 


Gertrupe B. LoNGBRAKE 
(Mrs. Georce R.) 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
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King Christian X of Denmark 


By Tuorxit THAULOW 


r NHE boy who was to become King 
Christian X of Denmark was 
brought up in the Victorian Era, a 

period of strict behaviour but also a time 
of love of the beautiful and of good taste. 
His grandfather, King Christian IX, had 
three daughters: the eldest married to 
King Edward VII of England, the second 
to Czar Alexander III of Russia, and the 
youngest to Duke Ernst August of Cum- 
berland. His second son was, in 1863, 
elected King of Greece with the name 
Georgios I. All the princes of Europe 
vied with one another to show the King 
and Queen of little Denmark their es- 
teem, and even Kaiser Wilhelm II de- 
clared, during a visit to Denmark, that 
he regarded himself as “son of the 
house.” Often there were children, 
daughters- and sons-in-law and grand- 
children, on long summer visits with 
Christian IX and Queen Louise, and 
lovely Fredensborg Castle was a place 
of activity and happy days. Over the 
Danish court there reigned in the time 
of Christian IX a grandeur that evoked 
world-wide attention, and young Prince 
Christian won good playmates among 
those of his own age from the princely 
houses of other lands. And however popu- 
lar and “modern” he became, he pre- 
served all his life in his ideas and in his 
manners much of the gentle and elegant 
kingliness of his youth. 


As the first Danish monarch ever to 
enter the university, Christian X took 
part gladly in young academic circles; 
even after he became king, he not infre- 
quently participated in festivities in The 
Student Union and later also in the old 
dormitory called “Regensen.” If evening 
parties in Regensen lasted late into the 


night, he was never tired but entered 
heart and soul into the spirit of the eve- 
ning and was infected by its sparkling 
humor. Once a student proposed a health 
not for “King Christian” but for “‘the 
man Christian X.” 

After his entrance examination into the 
university, the young prince had to serve 
his term in the army, and Christian IX 
did not want his grandson’s military 
training to be any different from that of 
the common soldier. The prince’s height, 
six feet five inches, assigned him natu- 
rally to the Life Guards, and here he was 
ranged side by side with other recruits. 
He was at that time quite slender, and his 
commanding officer was fearful lest the 
prince could not endure the exercises ; yet 
Christian did not want any special con- 
sideration paid to him. He carried, in con- 
sequence, the heavy military equipment 
and took part in all exercises even the 
most fatiguing. Once during a forced 
march in the autumn, the commander, 
after lunch, ordered him to ride on horse- 
back; but when he returned to his com- 
pany and heard his corporal say, “We 
others can just as well march,” he rode 
straight back to his commander, asked to 
be released from riding and marched the 
rest of the tour with his knapsack on his 
back in his place in the ranks. 

Before the end of the recruiting school 
he had two pleasant experiences. One 
was when he got his wish to stand watch 
before his grandfather’s palace, and the 
other when he was assigned to an escort 
parading at the Custom House on the ar- 
rival of his uncle Czar Alexander. When 
his uncle reviewed the troops he tried to 
get his nephew to smile, but Christian 
held himself serious and stiff. Like the 
other guardsmen he also received a shiny 
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two-crown piece from the Czar and hap- 
pily put it into his pocket with the words, 
“This is the first money I have ever 
earned.” 

After he had gone through the Officers’ 
School he was appointed First Lieutenant 
and spent half a year, at his father’s re- 
quest, in a cavalry regiment in Jutland. 
Here, in “the land of the Jutes’” he got 
on in the best way with the people and 
took part in cattle shows and dances in 
the cities and country towns. The popu- 
lation over there soon called him “The 
Prince of Jutland,” and it was in Jutland 
that he celebrated his wedding in 1898. 

In the autumn of 1892 Prince Chris- 
tian went back to the Life Guards and 
took part during the following years in 
the life of the capital. He soon became 
popular in the circles of the plain people, 
where he was often known as just “long 
Christian.” A Copenhagen paper once 
wrote about him: “His whole manner is 
‘Copenhagen,’ with just a little hint of .a 
dare-devil cheerfulness that is quite cap- 
tivating, not just ‘plain,’ as a king often 
is plain when he tries to act like an ordi- 
nary man, but actually plain, without 
parade, without pretense or preparation, 
because he simply is as he is and behaves 
precisely as he is.” 

Likewise in the Life Guards he was a 
favorite with comrades and troops. A 
guardsman wrote later, “He had no dis- 
position whatsoever to wish to make him- 
self popular. His behaviour was wholly 
straightforward and natural but, for all 
that, he soon won the regard of his com- 
pany. He did not, perhaps, learn to know 
the troops personally better than did the 
other officers, but he possessed the knack 
of getting into touch with them. The 
prince was frequently jolly and playful 
during manoeuvres in the field, and only 
on especially aggravating occasions could 
anger get the better of him.” 

In 1906, his grandfather died and he 
became Crown Prince. At the same time 
his father made him colonel and chief of 


the Life Guards. In love and loyalty to 
its traditions he led his detachment. He 
was not narrow-minded in his care for 
soldiers, wrote a guardsman. They soon 
discovered that behind the uniform beat 
a warm and sympathetic heart that only 
wished their best. He was promoted fur- 
ther until he became major general, but 
at his father’s sudden death, in 1912, he 
ascended the throne. On May 15, he was 
proclaimed King and from the balcony of 
Amalienborg Palace he announced to the 
throngs of people in the square: “Den- 
mark’s fortune, freedom, and independ- 
ence shall be my goal, and all Danish men 
who wish the same give each other a hand 
in pledge. God protect and bless our old 
fatherland.” 

As King he lost none of his interest in 
the army. The army had his full affection, 
and he realized what he owed to it. His 
many years as officer had brought him 
close to the life of the people, not only 
his troops but also city-dwellers and 
farmers whom he had met while in train- 
ing or quartered in their homes. In this 
way he had come to know the mind of the 
people, which enabled him now as King 
to join royal dignity and democracy. As 
he one time said: “That I have learned 
out on the road.” Service had trained his 
will, sense of duty and ability to take a 
decision and the responsibility that fol- 
lows with it had taught him the meaning 
of precision, order, and command. Until 
the day of his death he was the old sol- 
dier. 


A sequence of his military service it 
was also that King Christian was fond of 
riding, and practically every day until 
1942, summer and winter, he rode one or 
two horses, the first preferably before 
breakfast. These rides became, in the 
course of time, almost historic. The world 
over, pictures were published of the King 
of Denmark who rode through the streets 
of the capital or out on the country roads 
wholly alone, without so much as an aide 
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with him. He loved these tours where he 
could chat with even the very simplest 
people whom he met on the way. In the 
cities he was tightly surrounded by 
swarms of bicyclists, or by pedestrians, 
whenever he reined in in front of a red 
traffic light. 

The king was a hunter, but he was also 
passionately devoted to sailing. At first 
he cruised in home waters, after 1898 to- 
gether with his consort. When he became 
King, he took part from 1913 also in the 
Royal Danish Yacht Club’s international 
regattas, where he distinguished himself 
for his brilliant take-offs and as a re- 
markable helmsman. He loved to be on 
the sea, regardless of wind and weather, 
and himself, during his annual spring 
vacation at Cannes, took part eagerly in 
the regattas in the Mediterranean. 

In the royal yacht “Dannebrog” he and 
the Queen sailed the Danish waters every 
summer. Unannounced he landed on Den- 
mark’s 527 islands, large and small, vis- 
ited schools and churches and talked with 
the population, always friendly and with 
a gay remark on his lips. From the sum- 
mer castles he visited other districts by 
automobile, and there was eventually not 
a nook or cranny in all the land where the 
King and the Queen had not been. Both 
had in this way learned to know their 
country and become acquainted with the 
whole population. 

Except for sailing, King-Christian was 
not a sportsman, but he enjoyed attend- 
ing the great athletic contests, and the 
victors could always be sure of a royal 
handshake. The King was a visitor to all 
sorts of assemblages such as livestock 
shows, county fairs, church festivals, and 
city anniversaries. 


When the World War broke out in 
1914 and Germany gave Denmark its 
ultimatum about mine laying in the Great 
and the Little Belt, the King cut through 
the indecision of his Government and de- 
cided that Denmark itself must close its 
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own territorial waters. He wrote a per- 
sonal letter about this matter to his cousin 
King George of England. It was that 
king’s that contributed more 
than anything else to keep our country 


decision 


out of the war. When the war approached 
its conclusion, King Christian followed 
with all his heart the efforts to win back 
the old Danish portion of South Jutland 
which the Germans had-seized in 1864, 
To fulfill an old legend he rode, July 10, 
1920, on a white horse across the former 
boundary and took the land back into 
Danish possession to the indescribable 
jubilation of the population. 

King Christian was himself deeply 
moved, and for everlasting time Danish 
history will retell the little symbolic pic- 
ture of reunion, about the King of the 
Danes who picked a little girl of South 
Jutland up on his saddle and kissed her. 
Also, the great Festival of Reunion the 
next day in the historic dunes of Dybbgl 
will be made eternal, with its undiluted 
beauty and the inspiring steadfastness of 
the people’s unity with their king. One 
can realize in these days, in how high a 
degree he possessed the ability to create 
a national commonalty between Dane and 
Dane and to give them confidence in the 
future of their land. For King Christian 
himself this Reunion became the happiest 
event of his lifetime, and South Jutland 
became the apple of his eye. Afterwards 
there seldom passed a year that he and 
the Queen did not visit that region and 
drive about to talk to its people. 


The years after the war were a restless 
time all over Europe, where many thrones 
tottered and fell. In Denmark the throne 
stood fast thanks to King Christian's 
Danish personality and his strong popu- 
larity. Significant for his relations with 
the people is the enjoyable dialog that he 
carried on with the throngs of people out- 
side Amalienborg, May 26, 1935, on the 
occasion of his eldest son’s marriage. 
There were sung Danish national songs 
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by a chorus of a thousand voices. Then 
the King came out on the balcony and 
said: “Thanks for the greeting you have 
brought our young folks and through 
them also ourselves. Thanks also for the 
sympathy you have shown us in the heavy 
days of the Queen’s illness. You gave us 
a feeling of comradeship which has been 
for us a great consolation.” ‘That’s 
right!” came a shout from below in the 
square: “Yes, that is indeed right,” con- 
tinued the King, “but we thank you also 
for the sympathy you recently showed us 
when we became grandparents.” “Good 
luck! Good luck!” burst out from the as- 
semblage. “Thank you! Thank you!” 
laughed the King; “It is not, mind you, 
because we do not still feel ourselves 
young. Remarkably enough, it is just 
thirty-seven years ago today that I 
brought home here my own bride.” “Good 
luck! Good luck!” resounded again from 
the crowd. “Thanks shall you have, and 
thanks also for all that you have shown 
me of your good feelings these last years, 
and thanks for the homage that you have 
brought our children. That we accept as 
a good omen of co-operation and harmony 
in the nation.” “Right! Right!’ shouted 
the people in the square. The King con- 
cluded: “Let us older folks now give a 
cheer for the future of Denmark.” 


So came April 9, 1940, when Germany, 
early in the morning, despite the Treaty 
of Peace, overran Denmark. The German 
troops attacked also the royal palace of 
Amalienborg, which was courageously de- 
fended by the Life Guards. The land’s 
misfortune struck the King like a shock, 
harder than most of us suspect. The sor- 
row and the humiliation aged his features 
and bent his back. For a few days he re- 
mained in his palace, but then his sense 
of responsibility gave him renewed 
strength, and, one morning, he rode again 
unattended, out among his people. Gladly 
the Copenhageners greeted their King, and 
he looked at them all with his loving and 


steadfast eyes, but deep in his glance 
gleamed his seriousness and anxiety. The 
German soldiers gazed with astonishment 
at the solitary horseman. “The King of 
the land, but who is protecting him?” 
asked one of them of a city boy, who 
boldly answered: “That do we all of us 
together.” 

In still higher degree affection and 
loyalty billowed up about him, and never 
has a king stood more outstanding as a 
rallying standard for a national united 
nation than King Christian in these years. 
With authority he dared, in the early 
period of the war, to raise the honor and 
right of his land against the German 
army of occupation. The German com- 
manding general often came to audience 
in Amalienborg to conduct negotiations 
with the King—‘as soldier to soldier,” 
said the general later. At length there 
came a stream of Adolf Hitler’s party 
people who wished to force their political 
philosophy on the Danes. The Danes’ af- 
fection towards King Christian, however, 
was always their worst obstacle. 

In the autumn of 1940 his seventieth 
birthday was celebrated in an outstand- 
ingly beautiful manner—like a picture of 
Hans Christian Andersen in the midst of 
the German-occupied capital. The whole 
day long he was saluted with the most 
warm-hearted demonstration, from the 
time in the morning when he took his 
usual ride in the city, until evening when 
he addressed the assembled thousands in 
the Castle Square and concluded: “So we 
shall now go home to bed.” 

October 19, 1942, when he fell from 
his horse and was taken to a hospital, 
there was sorrow over all the land—and 
anxiety. It was as though Denmark stood 
on the brink of catastrophe now that its 
best defence was in danger. Inflamma- 
tion of the lungs set in, and the doctors 
decided on two blood transfusions. Al- 
ready after the first there was a pro- 
nounced improvement—an unexplained 
miracle, said one of the physicians. The 
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King got better and could be driven home 
to his palace, but wholly well he was 
never again. A pocket under his l<ft foot 
healed only very slowly. 

In summer the royal couple moved out 
to the little castle of Sorgenfri, not far 
from Copenhagen. During the German 
assault on the remains of the little Dan- 
ish army, the night of August 29, they at- 
tacked also Sorgenfri, which was de- 
fended by the watch. A German lieuten- 
ant shot two revolver shots low through 
a window of the King’s workroom, and if 
he had been sitting at his desk he would 
have been hit. He was, however, com- 
pletely calm and expressed his indigna- 
tion because the Germans now attacked 
the little Danish army in such a mean 
way, despite the fact that in 1940 they 
had reduced it to a couple of thousand 
men. He gave orders to stop fighting and 
received the German genera] with the 
words: “Good morning, my brave gen- 
eral!” 

King Christian sat prisoner in his own 
castle with German soldiers round about 
him. He could no longer be regent, and 
the otherwise active monarch had to sit 
at home without ‘occupation and without 
being able to come out to his people. 
October 6, however, Danish police took 
the place of German soldiers as watch 
about the castle. 


In the autumn of 1944, the royal pair 
moved to Copenhagen, and eight days 
after, on September 19, during the Ger- 
man action against the Danish police, the 
King was subjected to a third attack. 
Amalienborg was bravely defended by 
the police watch force which, astonish- 
ing enough, were allowed to continue 
their guard duty, whereas their comrades 
were taken to a German concentration 
camp. 

The terror in Denmark grew, and the 
King sorrowed deeply over the bloody 
brutality which increasingly was perpe- 
trated on the people. His eyes could be 


moist and his sighs deep. On his table lay 
Bible and Psalm book, and this psalm in 
particular consoled him: “He who has 
helped hitherto, He helps enough here- 
after.” 

Never did he nourish concern about 
his own fate, although he had good reason 
to worry lest the Germans one fine day 
would deport him and the royal family to 
Germany. Yet even if he sat quiet in his 
palace, sick and bowed with sorrow, it 
was as if there steadily went out a power 
from him that strengthened the nation. 
He simply carried land and _ people 
through their severe tribulations. 


The Liberation, the evening of May 4, 
1945, became his great happiness. The 
next day was celebrated the whole land 
over with overwhelming jubilation. At 
noon the King spoke on the radio to the 
people, who were ecstatic at hearing his 
voice again. The Rigsdag was called on 
May 9, and, in spite of his illness, he re- 
solved to open it himself. During his and 
the Queen’s drive to and from the parlia- 
ment building, the citizens stood by the 
hundred thousand along the whole route 
and cheered their beloved royal couple, 
free once more. His speech to the Rigs- 
dag was based on Grundtvig’s beautiful 
verses: “God’s peace for our dead in 
Denmark’s rose garden, God’s peace for 
them who bleed of a broken heart.” After 
his speech he called to him some Amer- 
ican and English officers who were pres- 
ent, pressed their hands, and said: “God 
bless you for what you have done!” 

On his seventy-fifth birthday, Septem- 
ber 26, the King and the Queen drove 
through the principal streets of the cap- 
ital and the workingmen’s quarters. 
Everywhere were decorations of flags 
and flowers, and in every quarter he was 
greeted with an exuberance as hearty as 
was possible to show for mortal man. 

Even then the King was ill of harden- 
ing of the arteries and poor circulation, 
which in the autumn of 1946 spread to 
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KING CHRISTIAN 


gangrene in his right foot. At Easter 
1947, he suffered several serious heart 
attacks and congestion of the lungs. 
Slowly his strength ebbed away, and, 
April 20, at the age of seventy-six, Den- 
mark’s beloved King slept his last sleep. 
He had not lived to celebrate his golden 
wedding the following year. His last 
words were: ““My work on earth is over. 
I am at peace with my God and myself... 
I am so tired.” 


Forever will Danish history preserve 
the memory of Christian X as one of his 
land’s finest and noblest royal figures, a 
monarch who, without regard for him- 
self, led his land through the most diffi- 
cult period, and who, without courting the 
people’s affection, nevertheless won it in 
the fullest measure. 

He was no great orator, but he had an 
excellent instinct for always getting the 
right words that could find a sounding 
board in the nation. Daily he was the 


fixed center in the country’s political life, 
and in serious hours his Danishness and 
his solid contact with the people made 
him the natural rallying post. He was 
lively, read much, but, no matter how late 
he sat up at night, he never forgot to 
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write his diary, which sometime in the 
future will reveal to historians his 
thoughts and motives. 

He wished only righteousness and 
judged men surprisingly clearly and 
rightly. Always he was the same for all, 
great or little, and, without setting store 
on his royal dignity, he allowed the 
throne in a natural way to come near the 
people. He was quick of apprehension 
and possessed a remarkable ability of ad- 
justing himself to different situations, 
was quick-witted and always ready to 
answer with a lively and often a little 
flippant reply. Besides his captivating 
goodness, he had a temperament that 
could quickly change from mood to mood, 
and in a twinkling his expressive features 
could be a drama of lightning changes 
from storm to sunlight. The harmony 
that radiated from his and the Queen’s 
companionship was a beautiful example 
for the people. 

It was his great desire, he often de- 
clared, to be able to leave after him for 
his descendants a free and a sound Den- 
mark. He felt deeply his responsibility 
and could, in moments of insecurity, seek 
comfort in Johannes Helm’s two lines: 

Still is there a God above 
Who governs Denmark’s cause. 


Thorkil Thaulow is a retired colonel of the Life Guards. He is author of several 
historical books, including works on the Juul family, yachting, Sams¢, and King 
Christian X. 





Barnstorming for Education 


By MarGaret B. ANDERSON 


( "dard Le will welcome Henry God- 
dard Leach, President Emeritus of 
The American-Scandinavian Foun- 

dation and apostle of Scandinavia to 

English-speaking countries, this winter 

when he goes to lecture in twenty-five 

Canadian cities from Victoria to Halifax 

under the auspices of the Institute of 

International Affairs. 

During the past academic year Dr. 
Leach has lectured on various aspects of 
Democracy and Scandinavian Civilization 
in some ninety universities and institu- 
tions in thirty-five of the United States. 
The result of his odyssey has been more 
revealing to him, Dr. Leach claims, than 
to his audiences, thus causing his respect 
for higher education in America to in- 
crease one hundred per cent. 

First of all, he was uniquely impressed 
by the seriousness of the academic body. 
Everywhere the veterans, who now regis- 
ter sixty per cent of the undergraduates, 
as well as visiting students from the 
Scandinavian countries, were making “A” 
grades and stimulating the entire student 
group: to competition. Education had 
ceased to be merely sports and “country 
club.” The preparation for life was as 
real as life itself. The fervent curiosity 
of the University of Oregon, the eager - 
ness and beauty of Scripps College in 
California, the enthusiasm of 1,700 girls 
of South Carolina who came to his lecture 
at Winthrop College, the sober earnest- 
ness of hundreds of sturdy G.I.’s who 
took notes on every remark about Scan- 
dinavia at the University of Maine, were 
but samples of this reality from Seattle 
to Baltimore. 

In the second place, the lecturer was 
impressed by the quality of administra- 
tors and teachers. He met a dozen uni- 


versity presidents whom he would be glad 
to nominate for President of the United 
States. The cooperative spirit of the aca- 
demic staffs was, indeed, an inspiration 
to service. As for buildings and technical 
equipment, he visited numerous institu- 
tions that he had not heard of before 
whose installations were more impressive 
than Princeton University in his own 
college years. 

“What criticism?” we asked the speak- 
er. “Well, probably enthusiasm rates 
precedence over method of instruction. 
American education suffers from over- 
experimentation. Some of the ‘progres- 
sive’ schools are finding this out and 
folding up. The ‘three R’s’ have been too 
much forgotten. Few students now know 
the cube root of eight, and many do not 
know what is five per cent of one dollar. 
Also, the art of memorizing is fast becom- 
ing extinct. To know where to find your 
facts in books of reference is good, but a 
few things should be in one’s head. It is 
well to know a few dates like ‘1066 and 
all that,’ and at least two of the discover- 
ies of America: a.p. 1000 and a.p. 1492. 
Also one should be able to recite from 
memory “The Star Spangled Banner,’ and 
tv make simple computations without the 
aid of a slide rule or logarithm tables. 
Scandinavian education is not so imagina- 
tive and inventive as ours, but the Scandi- 
navian graduate does know more facts 
and is not so often compelled to resort 
to a library.” 

Dr. Leach also makes the astonishing 
prediction that one hundred years from 
now Latin and Greek will be required 
again in our secondary schools. “We have 
invented many gadgets since the time 
of Homer, but we have still not caught 
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BARNSTORMING FOR EDUCATION 


up with much human experience analyzed 
by Plato and Aristotle.” 

In comparing Democracy in the United 
States and Scandinavia, Dr. Leach de- 
clared in his lectures, ““The Scandinavians 
practice what Americans preach. They 
place a greater emphasis on quality. Most 
progressive Scandinavian legislation is 
directed to provide the greatest possible 
measure of individual liberty consistent 
with the social order. The fifteen million 
Scandinavians are the real ‘rugged indi- 
vidualists.’ ” 

Here is the list of institutions where 
Dr. Leach lectured during the academic 
year 1946-1947: 


Alabama 
University of Alabama 
Arizona 
University of Arizona 
California 
Pomona College, Scripps College, Uni- 
versity of California 
Colorado 
Colorado A & M College, Colorado 
College, Colorado State College of Edu- 
cation, University of Colorado, Uni- 
versity of Denver 
Connecticut 
Wesleyan University 
Florida 
Rollins College, University of Florida 
Georgia 
Wesleyan College 
Illinois 
Augustana College, University of Chi- 
cago, Wheaton College 
Indiana 
Indiana State Teachers College 
Towa: 
Iowa State Teachers College 
Kansas 
University of Kansas 
Maine 
University of Maine (Brunswick Cam- 
pus) 


Maryland 
College of Notre Dame of Maryland, 
Garrison-Forest School, Goucher Col- 
lege, Johns Hopkins University 

Massachusetts 
Harvard University, Mt. Holyoke Col- 
lege 

Minnesota 
Carleton College, St. Olaf College, 
State Teachers College, Moorhead; 
University of Minnesota 

Missouri 


Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College, University of Kansas City 
Nebraska 
University of Omaha 
Nevada 
University of Nevada 
New Jersey 


State Teachers College, Trenton 
New Mexico 
New Mexico State Teachers College 
New York 
Colleges of the Seneca (Hobart and 
William Smith), The Spence School, 
“The School of Opportunity” (Public 
School 37, Manhattan) 
North Carolina 
Duke University, North Carolina Col- 
lege 
North Dakota 
State Teachers College, Mayville; 
State Teachers College, Minot; Uni- 
versity of North Dakota 
Ohio 
Denison University, Muskingum Col- 
lege, Western College for Women 
Oregon 
University of Oregon 
Pennsylvania 
Albright College, Bryn Mawr College, 
Dickinson College, Haverford College, 
Lafayette College, Muhlenberg Col- 
lege 
South Carolina 
Winthrop College 
South Dakota 
Augustana College 
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Texas 
Southwestern University, University of 
Texas 
Virginia 
Hollins College, State Teachers Col- 
lege, Farmville 
Washington 
College of Puget Sound, University of 
Washington, Whitman College 
West Virginia 
University of West Virginia 
Wyoming 
University of Wyoming 


In addition to the educational institutions 
where Dr. Leach lectured, he addressed 
clubs and civic organizations in numerous 
cities, some of which were: 


REVIEW 


American Association of University Pro- 
fessors 

American Association of University 
Women 

American Association for the United Na- 
tions, Inc. 

Civic Federation of Dallas, Texas 

Delaware Swedish Colonial Society, Wil- 
mington 

Foreign Policy Association—Oklahoma, 
Louisiana, Nebraska 

Milton, Massachusetts Forum 

Santa Barbara Forum, California 

Seattle Chamber of Commerce, Washing- 
ton 

Symposium Club, Trenton, New Jersey 

University Club of Baltimore 


Margaret B. Anderson is Director of Lectures and Exhibitions 
of The American-Scandinavian Foundation 


Lake Siljan 


By CHARLES WHARTON STORK 


URPLE for mystery, silver for joy. 
The wide and lonely lake. 


Out at the farther shore 


Calm silver, 


And from its sharp-drawn line 
Rich purple, softening into violet 
Down to the pine-edged bay 


Below me. 


Above the silver, lavender 

Of low hills fading to the seamless droop 
Of cloud, close resting. 

High up, again the cleft 

Of silver, less metallic than the water, 
Silver that hints a pale blue unperceived, 
A smile that half betrays 


But keeps its secret. 
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The Viking Code 


By Rawpeu B. ALLEN 


ture have left us a very unflatter- 

ing picture of the vikings, who 
pillaged and raided the English coasts 
from the year 787 until 1016, when 
Swegen became the ruler of England. The 
chief reasons for the especial honors in 
savagery bestowed upon the Danes and 
other Norsemen in this age are two: first, 
the English were the oppressed; and sec- 
ond, the same English have left us the 
records. 

The chief reasons for the somewhat 
gentler reputations of the English them- 
selves are likewise two: first, the English 
were doing the oppressing; and second, 
the English have again left us the records. 

It does not minimize the brutality of 
the viking raiders to say that the English, 
three centuries earlier, were worse than 
the Danes, but it does correct the records. 
Two major facts attest to the annihilating 
tactics of the English: first, the wailings 
of the Welsh chronicler, Gildas; and sec- 
ond, the indisputable linguistic fact that 
the language we speak owes practically 
nothing to Romanized Britain, for the 
Latin-Celtic tongue perished, along with 
those who spoke it, at the hands of the 
invading English. 

The sagas in general afford us an extra- 
English record of the other side of the 
viking world. In one of these sagas, the 
Orvar-Odds Saga, which, unfortunately, 
is not as yet available in English, there is 
a specific record of the viking and his 
code. It is the code of Hjalmar, a Swedish 
viking, and it may be accepted as his 
genuine viking practice. There would be 
no particular reason for the sagaman to 
pay an unjustifiable tribute to a Swede 
because of either his code or his life. The 
events of Hjalmar’s life, scattered at con- 
siderable length throughout a saga which 
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is concerned primarily with someone else, 
show that Hjalmar lived up to his code. 

In the beginning of the saga, Hjalmar’s 
reputation had already reached far to 
the west in Norway. When Odd, who 
had already become a famous viking, 
sought from his father the name of a 
worthy rival to challenge and plunder, 
Grim, his father, knew the man to test his 
son’s mettle. “I can point out to you,” he 
said, “those two vikings whom I think the 
hugest and the best to look at: one is 
called Hjalmar, a man of great daring; 
the other, Thord the Noisy.’ Odd forth- 
with went after them. 

What had not reached Norway was 
word of Hjalmar’s sense of fair play. 
When Odd came upon the Swedes, Hjal- 
mar hailed him. “How many ships have 
you?” he called over the water. 

Odd replied, “We have five ships and 
a hundred men on each. How many have 
you?” 

“We have fifteen ships,’ shouted Hjal- 
mar, ‘and a hundred men on each, but 
that shall not bother you, for here shall 
stand aside ten ships’ crews, and only 
man shall go against man.” 

“That was nobly and bravely spoken,” 
said Odd. 

So they fought, resting at each day’s 
close, until Thord at the end of the third 
day, when he heard that Odd had but lit- 
tle booty aboard, called them all, himself 
included, the most foolish of men because 
they were fighting for very stubbornness 
only, and honor. Thord therewith pro- 
posed that they all strike up a fellowship. 
To this proposal Odd was willing to sub- 
scribe if Hjalmar, too, should agree to it. 

Hjalmar said that he would abide by 
the viking code as he had always done, 
and when Odd replied that he would have 
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to hear it before he said “yes” thereto, 
Hjalmar laid it before him, as follows: 


“T WILL NEVER EAT RAW MEAT (NEITHER 
I Nor MY COMPANY) NOR DRINK BLOOD. IT 
IS ALSO THE CUSTOM OF MANY MEN TO 
SQUEEZE AND TWIST MUSCLES IN CLOTHS 
AND TO CALL THAT BROTH, BUT THAT SEEMS 
TO ME THE MEAT OF WOLVES. I WILL NEVER 
PLUNDER MERE MERCHANTS NOR FARM- 
DWELLERS OF MORE THAN TO ME IS A NEED 
FOR A STRAND-SLAUGHTERING [THAT Is, 
ENOUGH FOR FOOD ON THE NEXT STAGE OF 
THE JOURNEY], AND EVEN THEN WILL | 
LEAVE BEHIND FULL COMPENSATION. AND 
I WILL NEVER LET WOMEN BE RAVAGED, 
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REVIEW 


WHERESOEVER THEY MAY BE FOUND, EVEN 
WITH GREAT STORE OF WEALTH; AND IF 
ANY OF MY MEN TAKE A WOMAN UNWILL- 
ING OR LEAD HER, STILL RESISTING, TO 4 
SHIP, THEN SHALL HE LOSE THEREFOR 
NOTHING LESS THAN HIS LIFE, WHOSOEVER 
HE MAY BE, MIGHTY OR OTHERWISE,” 


To Odd’s credit he replied, “Good 
seems to me the law of your faring, and 
to all of these will I myself subscribe.” 


An enterprising scholar, who could dis- 
card footnotes for the nonce, might find 
in this code the essence, if not the origin, 
of chivalry itself. 


Ralph B. Allen is Professor of English in the University of Pennsylvania. 
Some years past he translated Gist1 THe OvutTLaw in a magnificent volume 
illustrated by Rockwell Kent 


Swedish Books for American Libraries 


1945 


Compiled by Greta Linder, Library Advisor, on the basis of the annotated lists pub- 
lished by the Swedish Government Library Commission. American prices furnished by 
Albert Bonnier, New York. 


Centervall, Senta. Hjdlten **4~ Bearn. 


Gleerup. 414 p. $3.75. 


An interesting and historically accurate ac- 
count of the adventures of Jean Baptiste Ber- 
nadotte up to the time when he left his native 
France to become the new ruler of Sweden. 


Widen, Albin P. Nu blommar priirien. 
Wahlstrém and Widstrand. 373 p. $3.75. 


Prize-winning novel concerning the immi- 
gration to Minnesota during the period when 
the influx was at its peak. The life of the im- 
migrants is described from the time they leave 
their native shores to their assimilation into 
American community life where they have 
firmly established themselves by their diligence 
and honesty. 


Gawell-Blumenthal, Ida. Wahlstrém and 
Widstrand. 144 p. $2.05. 


Ida Gawell-Blumenthal (Delsbostintan) is 
also known in America for her rendition of 
folklore. Her best short stories from Hilsinge 
have been collected here. 


Avsikter. 18 authors discuss their work. 


Bonnier. 219 p. $3.30. 


Contains essays by Fridegard, Eyvind John- 
son, Lo-Johanson, Harry Martinson, Moa 
Martinson, Moberg and others who develop 
their ideas on literature. 


Siewertz, Sigfrid. Fértroenden. Bonnier. 
320 p. $2.85. 


Short stories presented as reminiscences of 
a Stockholm physician. He describes his pa- 
tients, friends and colleagues, and the doctor’s 
outlook has been amazingly well captured by 
his imaginative and masterly style. 


Barthel, Sven. Gilléga. Bonnier. 226 p. $8.40. 


A subjective and artistic description of an 
isolated island group in the Stockholm archi- 
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pelago beautifully illustrated by Roland 
Svensson. 


Lindqvist, Sune. Var svenska guldalder. 
Lindblad. 144 p. $1.65. 


The gold mines from 400-500 are described 
after which the author gives the history of 
gold as a precious metal. These economic ef- 
fects have a great influence on political history 
and the period of the rise of the Kingdom of 
Svea is traced. 


Nyblom, Elsa. Strangt personligt. Ljus. 
811 p. $3. 


A delightful account of family life in the 
lower middle class in Stockholm in the middle 


of the 1900’s; also portraying the quaint mode 
of life in a remote Vastmanland village. 


Segerstedt, Torgny. I Dag. 355 p. Nor- 
stedt. 


A selection of Segerstedt’s articles in Géte- 
borgs Handels-och Sjéfartstidning from the 
last 12 years. Every article is a flaming protest 
against the Third Reich and further evidence 
of Mr. Segerstedt’s eloquent writing. 


Den svenska skogen. Geber. 176 p. $.90. 


This is a series of radio lectures compiled to 
show the progress in the forestry and plant 
breeding industries and presenting the social 
and economic problems involved. 


Danish Books for American Libraries 
1945 


Compiled by Mogens Iversen, Librarian at the State Library Commission of 
Denmark. American prices furnished by Albert Bonnier, New York. 


FICTION 


Enevold, Karen. Nerthus. Gyldendal. $3.50. 


This is Karen Enevold’s first novel and 
establishes her as an author of distinction. In 
beautiful lyrical prose she describes the life 
of a Viking community at the time of Frode 
Fredegod. The story itself is reminiscent of 
Johannes V. Jensen’s “Cimbrernes Tog,” but 
has a pacifistic motif. This is brought out by 
focusing the story on the people who re- 
mained at home and capturing the quaint 
charm of their lives. 


Gregersen, Gudrun, Kommen af Skarns- 
folk. Gyldendal. $2.40. 


First prize was awarded to the author of 
this peasant novel in a Scandinavian novel con- 
test. A gypsy child was left with some Jut- 
land peasants and the story traces her de- 
velopment and the difficult time she has in 
adjusting her turbulent gypsy blood to the 
Jutland complacency. The prose is made par- 
ey. colorful by the use of the Jutland 

ialect. 


Hansen, Aase. Tordenluft. Gyldendal. $2.40. 


One of Denmark’s finest authors who usual- 
ly turns out psychological novels has written 
a new and timely story depicting life in a 
Danish home during the first months following 
the occupation. The spirit of resistance is de- 
scribed with insight and clarity, tracing its 
gradual development under the tyranny of 
the oppressor. 


Hansen, Martin A. Lykkelige Kristoffer. 
Gyldendal. $3. 


An unusual story, rather heavy reading but 
brimmed with light and amusing incidents, 
best describes this historical novel which dates 
back to the 16th century. It is the story of a 
nobleman, reminiscent of Don Quixote, who 
travels from Holland to Copenhagen with a 
strange following. Scenic descriptions are in- 
terspersed with glowing battle accounts and 
multitudes of vivid people add up to fascinat- 
ing entertainment for the trained reader. 


Juul, Ole. De rgde Enge. Thaning og Appel. 
$1.75. 


Of a whole series of sabotage novels recent- 
ly published, this can be said to be the most 
masterly. The reason meriting this praise is 
that the author has achieved the clearest per- 
spective possible considering the short interval 
which has elapsed since the occupation. The 
action is rapid and the underlying thought in- 
spiring. 


Linnemann, Willy Aug. Natten fér Ere- 
den. Gyldendal. $2.10. 


The author was born south of the present 
border and the novel achieves its unique value 
by giving poetic expression to the South Sles- 
vig problem. The first half describes Hans 
Poulsen’s youth in South Slesvig and the sec- 
ond half deals with the circumstances sur- 
rounding April 9th, the day the occupation 
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began. The personal reminiscences in the be- 
ginning contrast by their charm and serenity 
the action and drama which follows. 


Nex¢g, Martin Andersen. Morten hin R¢de. 
Gyldendal. $3.25. 


This novel may be regarded as a continua- 
tion of “Pelle Erobreren” which is now a 
classic. The Social Democratic Party’s trans- 
formation from a revolutionary to a liberal 
party is vividly described with a collection of 
vibrant personalities, Morten the Poet and 
Pelle being the central figures. 


Nielsen, Morten. Efterladte Digte. Athe- 
naeum. $1.50, 


The author was active in the resistance 
movement during the war and died very 
young. His lyrical poetry typifies the finest 
characteristics of Danish youth under the 
duress of the occupation. 


Schaldemose, Peer. Dialog i Sommernatten. 
Nyt Nordisk Forlag. $2. 


With deft handling of his subject, the 
author gives a graphic description of modern 
youth. Hardboiled language and a revelation 
of the underlying despair of the current gen- 
eration are woven through these short stories. 
One of them, “Han er taget” gives impressions 
from the occupation. 


GENERAL 


Blaedel, Nic. Forbrydelse og Dumhed. 
Hagerup. $9.75. 


The man who most clearly foresaw the ca- 
tastrophe of Hitler’s Germany relates the 
events preceding the second World War. Un- 
fortunately he died before he was able to com- 
plete this work. 


Elberling, Victor, og F. W. Wendt. Fol- 
kets Rgést « Danmarks Rigsdag. Nyt Nordisk 
Forlag. $1.80. 


This selection of significant political speeches 
from the Danish Rigsdag—1848-1915, com- 
piled by the Librarian of the Rigsdag Library, 
gives a vivid picture of Danish political his- 
tery during that period. The excerpts are pre- 
ceded by a short explanatory text. Unique 
sidelights and a consecutive historical outline 
combine to make this book a noteworthy ac- 
quisition. 


Fink, Troels. Rids af Sénderjyllands His- 
torie. Schultz. $1.05. 


The South Jutland problem which is again 
in the foreground can only be understood by 
detailed study of that particular section. This 
book gives a short and precise résumé of the 
development up until 1920. The author is him- 
self a Jutlander and is teaching history at the 
University of Aarhus. 
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Fosmark, Johs. (Red.). Danske i tyske 
Koncentrationslejre. Gyldendal. $3. 


During 1945 quite a few books were pub- 
lished about the horrors of the German con- 
centration camps. This is a collection of four- 
teen stories gathered from widely divergent 
sources. There is every reason to believe that 
the book will become a lasting document. 


Frederiksen, Emil. Ung dansk Litteratur 
1935-40. Schgnberg. $2.65. 


A subjective and inciting survey of the 
works of young Danish authors. 


Friis, Oluf. Den danske Litteraturs His- 
torte. Vol. I. Hirschsprung. (3 Vols. com- 
plete). $8.55. 


A comprehensive literary history written in 
a fluent style. This volume goes up to the year 
1615. 

Frit Danmarks Hvidbog. Documents and 
Commentaries pertaining to the occupation. 
Vol. I. Thaning & Appel. (2 vols. complete). 
$2.25. 

Hvem skrev hvad? A literary handbook pub- 
lished by “Politiken.” $1.35. 

A popular little reference book which has a 
selected bibliography from 1914, which also 
includes foreign authors. 


Knudsen, Helge. Hitler bandt min Pen. 
Gyldendal. $3.85. 


Berlingske Tidendes foreign correspondent 
in Berlin gives an interesting account of his 
impressions of the Third Reich and its ex- 
pansion policy. His account of the new Europe 
and the role which was to be designated to the 
various countries is described in a rapid 
journalistic style. In 1943 the author was com- 
pelled to leave the Reich. 


Larsen-Ledet, Lars. Mit Livs Karrusel. 
Vol. I. Gyldendal. $2.40. 


Those familiar with Jutland, and especially 
with Vendsyssel, will enjoy reading this amus- 
ing description of peasant life in Vendsyssel 
of a few decades ago. The author who has 
been the leader of the Danish temperance 
movement for years has placed more emphasis 
on background and description than on biog- 
raphy, but this renders the book even more 
interesting. 


Malthe-Brunn, Kim. Excerpts from diaries 
and letters written by Kim from his 17th to 
his 21st year. Thaning og Appel. $2.40. 


An excellent picture of how young Danish 
patriots lived during the war can be gleaned 
from this young man’s letters to his mother 
and fiancée. The reflections are non-political 
and the accounts filled with strong emotional 
intensity. Unforgettable are the farewell !ct- 
ters after he has been pronounced a saboteur 
and received his death sentence. 
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Books for the Colleges of Denmark 


URING THE WAR many col- 
D lections of American books were 

made to be sent to Europe after 
the end of hostilities. The best of these, 
according to The American Library Asso- 
ciation, was that made for Denmark under 
the chairmanship of Professor Harald 
Ingholt of Yale University and the nom- 
inal sponsorship of the Danish Minister 
and The American-Scandinavian Founda- 
tion. Among those who assisted Dr. Ing- 
holt one may mention especially Knud 
Engelsted and J. Christian Bay and the 
staff of the Yale University Library. 
Hundreds of persons of Danish descent 
throughout America gave of their savings, 
and one of the large contributors was Mr. 
Justus P. Seeburg of Chicago and Cali- 
fornia. 

The American committee has received 
from Dr. Svend Dahl, State Librarian of 
Denmark, the following address of thanks 
handwritten on parchment and bound: 


HARALD 
INGHOLT 


During the dark and bitter years of the 
German occupation of Denmark the Dan- 
ish scientific libraries were unable to pro- 
vide any new literature published in its 
allicd countries. The first world war had 
clearly revealed the hardship resulting 
from a complete cut-off from learned 


publications in all lands. The heads of the 
Danish scientific libraries were therefore 
deeply concerned about the question 
whether it would be possible this time to 
prevent some of the repercussions which 
had so severely hampered scientific life 
during the first world war and now loomed 
as a much greater threat during World 
War II. 

The cheering news, coming secretly 
through the underground movement, that 
a book committee had been formed in the 
United States was therefore received with 
great enthusiasm and relief. This book 
committee, we were informed, had set as 
its goal to collect a representative selec- 
tion of new books and periodicals pub- 
lished in the United States during the 
war, to be turned over to learned institu- 
tions and libraries in Denmark upon the 
end of the war. 

This important undertaking has now 
been brought to a successful conclusion. 
Thanks to the Book Committee, books and 
periodicals have arrived from America 
plentifully and in perfect condition. In 
most cases the Committee has provided 
complete sets of the learned periodicals, 
which is of inestimable importance to 
Danish scholarship. 

The gratifying result of the Book Com- 
mittee’s work is due to a never-failing 
energy and devotion to the cause on the 
part of the members of the Committee and 
its supporters. The recipients are deep- 
ly grateful that this generous gift has 
been made by our countrymen in America 
and by Americans of Danish descent. 
Their sacrifice made this invaluable dona- 
tion possible. Their true and loyal affec- 
tion toward their old country could have 
been demonstrated in no better way. 

The books and periodicals have been 
distributed among the following institu- 
tions: 
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AARHUS: 
Statsbiblioteket i Aarhus 
Institutterne ved Aarhus Universitet 
Teknisk Bibliotek 
Ole Rgémer—Observatoriet 


COPENHAGEN: 
Det kongelige Bibliotek 
Universitetsbibliotekets 1. Afd. 
Universitetsbibliotekets 2. Afd. 
Universitetets Institut for 
Pathologi 
Arbejds-og Socialministeriets Bibliotek 
Universitetets arkaeologiske Laboratorium 
Universitetets Institut for human Arvebi- 
ologi og Eugenik 
Universitetets assyriologiske Laborato- 
rium 
Universitetets Institut for sammenlig- 
nende Anatomi 
Universitetets astronomiske Observatori- 
um 
Statens Bibliotekstilsyn 
Universitetets biokemiske Institut 
Carlsbergfondets biologiske Institut 
Botanisk Centralbibliotek 
Dansk Byplanlaboratorium 
Carlsberg Laboratorium 
Nationalmuseets etnografiske Samling 
Universitetets farmakologiske Institut 
Universitetets ferskvandsbiologiske Lab- 
oratorium 
Universitetets filologiske Laboratorium 
Haerens Flyvertroppers Bibliotek 
Forsikringsforeningens Bibliotek 
Universitetets medicinsk-fysiologiske In- 
stitut . 
Fysisk Samling ved Danmarks tekniske 
H¢gjskole 
Universitetets fysisk-kemiske Institut 
Det kgl. Garnisonsbibliotek 
Geodaetisk Institut 
Universitetets geografiske Laboratorium 
Danmarks geologiske Undersggelse 
Den grafiske H¢jskole 
Handelsh¢gjskolens Bibliotek 
Institutet for Historie og Samfundsgkon- 
omi 
Universitetets historiske Laboratorium 
Universitetets hygiejniske Institut 
Universitetets juridiske Laboratorium 


almindelig 
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Universitetets kemiske Laboratorium 
Statens Museum for Kunst 
Kunstakademiets Bibliotek 
Kunstindustrimuseets Bibliotek 
Den kgl. Veterinaer-og Landboh¢jskoles 
Bibliotek 
Den kgl. Veterinaer-og Landboh¢jskoles 
kemiske Laboratorium 
Marinbiologisk Laboratorium 
Marinens Bibliotek 
Universitetets matematiske Institut 
Det danske meteorologiske Institut 
Universitetets mineralogiske og geolo- 
giske Museum 
Universitetets musikvidenskabelige La- 
boratorium 
Den kgl. Mgnt-og Medaillesamling 
Universitetets plantefysioligiske Labora- 
torium 
Universitetets psykologiske Laboratorium 
Statens paedagogiske Studiesamling 
Rigshospitalets Afd. f. Bérnesygdomme 
Rigshospitalets Fgdeafdeling A og gynae- 
kologiske Afd. I. 
Rigshospitalets dermatologiske Afd. 
Rigshospitalets Afd. H. 
Rigshospitalets kirurgiske Afd. D. 
Rigshospitalets medicinske Afd. B. 
Rigshospitalets neurologiske Afd. 
Rigshospitalets psykiatriske Laboratori- 
um 
Rigshospitalets radiologiske Afd. 
Statens Seruminstitut 
Statistisk Laboratorium 
S¢fartens Bibliotek 
Danmarks tekniske Bibliotek 
Universitetets teologiske Laboratorium 
Universitetets Institut for teoretisk Fysik 
Universitetets zoofysiologiske Laboratori- 
um 
Universitetets zoologiske Museum 
Universitetets aegyptologiske Laboratori- 
um 
On behalf of these libraries I herewith 
express a heartfelt thanks to all who by 
contributions or in other ways have sup- 
ported the Committee in its splendid 
work. 
Copenhagen, 1947. 


SVEND DAHL 
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THE QUARTERS HISTORY 


THe DEATH oF KING 
Curistian X on April 
20 was announced in 
the cool of an April 
evening to the people 
of Copenhagen wait- 
ing anxiously in the 
castle square of Amal- 
DENMARK ienborg when a royal 
guard opened a win- 
dow of the residential palace and quietly 
said that the King was no more. Early the 
next morning a pale blue equipage drove 
out from the palace of the Crown Prince. 
In it sat King Frederik and at his side 
Queen Ingrid. The new king’s first act 
was to drive to Holmen Church and to 
receive at the altar the sacraments. Then 
he chose to address his people not from 
his own palace but from the balcony of 
stately Christiansborg. Here Frederik IX 
promised two hundred thousand citizens 
assembled there to carry on in the spirit 
of his great father “With God for Den- 
mark.” 

King Christian was buried in Roskilde 
Cathedral. Among those who accompanied 
the cortege were King Haakon of Nor- 
way, Prince George of Greece, Denmark’s 
heir apparent Prince Knud, the Ameri- 
can Minister, British and American ma- 
rines and French Alpinists. Thus a chap- 
ter in Denmark’s history was closed. 


NEW WAVES OF POST-WAR CALAMITY 
continued to break on Denmark’s shores. 
Agriculture suffered from scarcity. The 
winter had been cold and beyond memory 
severe. The people of Copenhagen went 
early to bed, for their radiators were 
stone-cold and it was not possible to buy 
firewood. The month of May, by contrast, 
was the hottest on record, and with it a 
new scarcity of food. Barley was mixed 
with wheat and milk was diluted. Pota- 
toes save out in Denmark in a year when 


potatoes were overproduced in America 
and destroyed. The Danish communists 
persuaded working men to march on 
Christiansborg to complain over the lack 
of potatoes. The Government could only 
answer that potatoes had to be exported 
to restore Denmark’s balance of trade. 

In June beef was rationed to a quarter 
of a pound a week. Vegetables and even 
fowl became scarce. In the autumn bread- 
stuffs will have to be imported. Thus far 
the Government has lived down the at- 
tacks of the communists with the argu- 
ment that Denmark’s little cogwheel 
cannot regulate the broken machinery of 
the whole world. In a debate in parlia- 
ment a communist cried, “Where do the 
Liberals get their money from? Where 
do the Conservatives, the Social Demo- 
crats, the Radicals get their money 
from?” A roar of good Danish laughter 
swept the chamber when a deputy shouted 
“Where do the Communists get their 
money from?” 


But DeNnMarRK’s PROBLEMS were not 
solved by debate. Unemployment reached 
19,226 in April, a lot for little Denmark. 
The printers of Copenhagen now de- 
manded a 7-hour day, a three-week holi- 
day, and higher pay. Their strike, at this 
writing, has not yet been settled. For 
many months only two newspapers were 
printed in Copenhagen: the Communist 
Land og Folk and the Social Democrat 
Social-Demokraten. The Government pa- 
per Kgbenhavn and the independent 
paper Information have issued mimeo- 
graphed notes and the radio has increased 
its services, but the dailies Politiken, Ber- 
Tidende, Nationaltidende, and 
Aftenbladet, as well as many weeklies 
and books have failed to appear. 

Thus little Denmark echoes the global 
stalemate of two ideologies. Marx or 
Kierkegaard? Totalitarian or individual? 


lingske 
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THE DEATH or KING 
Curistian X_ caused 
deep sorrow in Iceland, 
where he was greatly 
admired and liked. The 
President of Iceland 
flew to Copenhagen to 
attend his funeral to- 
ICELAND gether with the Chief 
of the Foreign Minis- 
try. The Government arranged for a me- 
morial service to be held in the cathedral 
of Reykjavik. 

After the funeral the President went 
to Stockholm where a small operation 
was performed on him, which was suc- 
cessful, and the President is expected 
back in the middle of June. 


Tue Tueater Association of Rey- 
kjavik has this winter celebrated its 
Fiftieth Anniversary, and its last season. 
This autumn it will be incorporated in 
The National Theater of Iceland, which 
is a State institution, and move to its new 
building at the side of the National Li- 
brary, which is now being completed. The 
Association has published a pictorial al- 
bum of actors and stage settings of the 
past, and one is amazed at the vitality of 
this organisation and its varied perform- 
ances. 

The past season began by showing 
Tondeleyo by Somerset Maughan, a re- 
vival from last winter. Eugene O’Neill’s 
Ah, Wilderness! enjoyed great popularity 
and a long run. In the spring there was 
shown Blithe Spirit by Noel Coward and 
Our Town by Thornton Wilder. 


Tue MusicaL Lire of Reykjavik also 
has been flourishing. Apart from its regu- 
lar concerts, the Musical Society has 
given several performances of Hiandel’s 
great oratorio Judas Maccabeus. 

Several of the Icelandic singers work- 
ing abroad have visited Iceland and given 
many and well-attended concerts there. 
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Among these are Maria Markan, of the 
Metropolitan Opera of New York, Einar 
Kristjansson of the Stuttgart Opera, and 
Stefan Gudmundsson of the Copenhagen 
Opera. 

Among these migratory birds can also 
be mentioned the concert singers Elsa 
Sigfis, whose mother is Danish, and 
Gagga Lund, who is Danish but spent her 
childhood in Reykjavik. 

At the Beethoven Festival in Iceland, 
Reykjavik was visited by many artists, 
some of international renown, as _ the 
Adolph Busch Quartet, whose leader 
Adolph Busch has repeatedly given con- 
certs in Iceland in the last years, often 
together with Rudolph Serkin. 

A young Icelander, Miss Thorunn 
Tryggvason, has had a rather remark- 
able success as piano player at Dukes 
Hall of the Royal Academy of Music in 
London. Her rendition of Mozart’s Con- 
certo No. 17, with the accompaniment of 
the eighty-man orchestra of the Academy 
got very good reviews in the papers. She 
is only seven years old. 


On Marcu 29 Hekta, the most ac- 
tive and destructive volcano of Iceland, 
began an eruption that is still in progress. 
This time Hekla seems to be in a fairly 
good mood, for its greatest expansion of 
strength was a column of gases and ashes 
that rose to 36,000 feet. The ashes did 
considerable about forty 
farms, but since that first outbreak, it has 
principally ejected lava which has cov- 
ered areas already devastated in former 
eruptions. 


damage on 


About seventy miles from Hekla there 
is a village called Hveragerdi with a 
great number of hot springs, which are 
used to heat up extensive hothouses. ‘The 
subterranean heat there seemed to in- 
crease greatly after Hekla began to 
erupt, and dormant hot springs began to 
spout lustily. New springs also opened in 
many places, threatening some of the 
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houses, and they were abandoned by the 
inhabitants. The cause is supposed to be 
that a rift in the earth has been expanded, 
allowing the heat greater access to the 
surface. 


Tue FIsHERIES of Iceland have been 
very good this year. Until the end of 
April the landings amounted to 135,000 
tons compared to 111,000 tons last year. 
Icelanders have, however, considerable 
difficulty in selling this fish at a competi- 
tive price, owing to the greatly increased 
cost of production. The difficulties of pay- 
ments of most European countries are in 
direct proportion to the need of the popu- 
lations for food. Icelanders have salted 
and dried huge quantities of cod in the 
hope of being able to send it to those 
countries where communications are so 
poor that chilled or frozen fish would not 
be acceptable, and stocks of this dried 
fish are estimated to be about 46,000 
metric tons. 


ONLY A FEW HouRs 
after it was placed on 
the American market 
on Thursday morning 
April 24, the $10,000,- 
000 ten-year 314% 
Kingdom of Norway 
bond issue was over- 
subscribed, and _ sub- 
scription books were 
closed by the underwriters shortly after 
noon. Spokesmen for the twenty-seven 
investment banking houses offering the 
bonds on the U.S. market termed the 
transaction “‘an unqualified success,” and 
the quick subscription was interpreted as 
a verification of Norway’s continued high 
credit rating. Earlier on April 15, when 
Norwegian Ambassador Wilhelm Mor- 
genstierne announced filing of the regis- 
tration statement with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission, he had noted that 


this was the first bond issue to be floated 
in the U.S. by a European nation occu- 
pied by the enemy. He further stressed 
that Norway has never defaulted on in- 
terest or amortization of its external 
debt, even during the war years, and that 
during the occupation nearly $80,000,000 
of the expenses of Norway in Exile in 
London represented payments on Nor- 
way’s foreign debt. 

Early drawings against the $50,000,- 
000 Export-Import Bank credit signed 
by Norway last fall were seen in a Nor- 
wegian Ministry of Finance proposal for- 
warded to Parliament early in May. At 
that time, permission was requested to 
make a first drawing against the loan. 
The Ministry’s action is the result of a 
late agreement granting a revision of the 
so-called “tonnage clause” which will 
now permit 50 per cent of the goods pur- 
chased through the credit to be shipped 
to Norway in Norwegian vessels. Terms 
of the original loan agreement would 
have made it possible for the Bank to 
demand that all purchases be shipped to 
Norway in American ships. 


Lip sERVICE ALONE will not forward 
the vital work of international peace and 
progress. This was driven home to Nor- 
wegians during a recent Parliamentary 
debate when Foreign Minister Halvard 
Lange revealed that Norway’s share in 
the support of various international bodies 
during the coming budget year will 
amount to about one-third of the total 
Foreign Ministry budget for the same 
period. Largest single Norway contribu- 
tion is the $700,000 ear-marked for the 
International Relief Organization. “If 
there is any field of international work 
where Norway has traditions to consider 
and a name to protect, that field is work 
for the refugees,” emphasized Minister 
Lange in presenting the proposed I.R.O. 
subscription to Parliament. 
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COMMEMORATING AN AREA of interna- 
tional accord long-established, a Nor- 
wegian delegation of Government, 
Church, scientific, and industrial repre- 
sentatives left in late July for Iceland, 
where Crown Prince Olav unveiled a 
statue of Snorre Sturlason, the ancient 
Icelandic historian. A gift from the Nor- 
wegian to the Icelandic people, the monu- 
ment is the work of Norway’s great sculp- 
tor, the late Gustav Vigeland, and will 
symbolize the close ties between the two 
Northern neighbors. 


Earty 1n Apri, the Norwegian Tech- 
nical Research Council announced the 
appointment of a 14-member Atomic 
Committee to coordinate Norwegian re- 
search in this field. The group is headed 
by Prof. Svein Rosselund and includes 
representatives from the two Norwegian 
Universities, the Norwegian Institute of 
Technology, and from private industry. 
Primary task of this all-civilian commit- 
tee will be to plan a research program 
and apportion projects in the field of 
atomic research. Oslo reports noted that 
two 3,000,000 volt, high-tension genera- 


tors are already under construction. One. 


of these will be installed at the Univer- 
sity of Oslo and the other at the Nor- 
wegian Institute of Technology at Trond- 
heim, indicating an expansion of nuclear 
physics study at both of those institu- 
tions. In a later proposal for realloca- 
tion of 280,000,000 Kr. of the 1945-46 
and 1946-47 Defense Budgets ear- 
marked for extraordinary procurements 
and supplies, the Norwegian Ministry of 
Defense proposed to set a 5,000,000 Kr. 
amount aside for atomic research. 

The Ministry noted that while atomic 
bomb manufacture is all but impossible 
in a small country with limited resources, 
every effort will be made to keep Nor- 
wegian physicists abreast of develop- 
ments in this field. Attention will be cen- 
tered upon development of atomic energy 


REVIEW 


for peaceful purposes. Early construc- 
tion of an experimental uranium pile was 
termed of prime importance, not only for 
atomic research, but for Norwegian medi- 
cine and biology as well. Uranium needed 
for such a pile as well as heavy water are 
both available in Norway. 


FurTHER DETAILS of the joint British- 
Norwegian-Swedish expedition which 
will leave for Antarctica in the fall of 
1948 under the command of Norwegian 
Major Gen. Hjalmar Riiser-Larsen were 
announced in London in early May. The 
venture will be financed jointly by the 
three governments, and it is understood 
that one of the four British scientists to 
accompany the expedition will be chosen 
second in command. Geographical and 
meteorological research will be conducted 
in the area of “Dronning Maud’s Land,” 
claimed by Norway in 1939. This latest 
expedition, initiated by Prof. Ahlmann of 
Sweden, will complete mapping by air, 
study drift ice, and explore newly-dis- 
covered mountain areas in the interior. 

A second, and smaller private Norwe- 
gian Antarctic expedition is now being 
outfitted for departure this fall with the 
Norwegian whaling fleet. Professor 
Haakon Mosbye is directing preparations 
for this independent undertaking which is 
financed largely by the Association of 
Norwegian Whaling Companies. The for- 
mer U.S. vessel “North Star” is being 
rebuilt for the expedition, and personnel 
are soon to be chosen. It is expected that 
experience and observation of _ this 
smaller group will be shared with the tri- 
national expedition leaving next year, 
and that “North Star’s”’ scientific person- 
nel will possibly join it in 1948. 


Domestic EXPLORATION of a sort was 
carried out this summer by the Norwegian 
Geological Survey. A 4-man geological 
team began the charting of Nor- 
wegian gold deposits in Finnmark Prov- 
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ince. Though there is little expectation of 
uncovering a Klondike, there are many 
Norwegians who feel that the 6-week 
survey in the Karasjok area will be of 
value in determining the source of the 
gold found in the streams there. 


Proresson Knut Fareri of Bergen, 


who has recently published a report on 
Norwegian glaciers, notes that they have 
melted so much in recent years that it is 
possible that they will soon disappear 
altogether. One particular glacier has re- 
ceded over 1800 feet during a single year 
and others are showing similar tendencies. 
This is regarded by many as a potential 
threat to Norwegian water power sources. 


Goop news for the 250 American stu- 
dents attending University of Oslo’s 
American Summer School was contained 
in the U.S. Maritime Commission’s an- 
nouncement of two C-4 transports avail- 
able for the transport of American stu- 
dents to Europe. The 250 were chosen 
from a total of nearly 2,000 applicants 
for six weeks of study in Oslo between 
July 7 and August 16. 

During the same period, another inter- 
national student group met near Bergen 
from July 5 to 19. Young people from 
twenty-two countries including the 
United States, England, and Russia were 
guests of the Norwegian Students Union 
at Fana Folkehggskule, a college some 
five miles outside the picturesque coastal 
city. 

A third international young-people’s 
meet in Norway brought 1,500 young 
men and women representing sixty-two 
different nations to the capital city July 
22 to 31 for the World Conference of 
Christian Youth. This was the first major 
international Christian gathering since 
World War II. 


ELsEWHeERE in the intellectual field, a 
challenging new school program was 


scheduled for introduction this fall at the 
Foss School. Educators predict that the 
experiment may revolutionize the whole 
Norwegian schooling system. Objective 
of the new plan for secondary school 
education will be “Education for Democ- 
racy.” 

New courses will include citizenship 
training, which is aimed at preparing 
prospective voters to deal with social 
problems and to inspire independent 
thinking. Here, there will be no text 
books: current magazines and news- 
papers will supply the reading material. 
Fourth-year students will concentrate on 
studies of international problems, while 
those in their fifth year will analyze pro- 
grams of the various Norwegian political 
parties, with particular stress on their 
international perspective. Students will 
be expected to give lectures at frequent 
intervals, thus inspiring both responsibil- 
ity and self-confidence. Another depar- 
ture, new to Norwegian secondary 
schools, will be the concentrated study 
technique where students will study the 
same subject all day with a minimum of 
interruption. 


Discovery of a new factor necessary 
for blood coagulation was announced in 
Oslo recently as the subject of a doctor’s 
dissertation by Dr. Paus A. Owren. The 
new discovery adds another factor to the 
four previously known blood coagulation 
factors and is known as Factor Five. 
Further, Dr. Owren’s research has re- 
vealed indications that still another fac- 
tor may exist. Tests and investigations 
have proven the isolation of the new fac- 
tor beyond a doubt as what appears to be 
a pro-enzyme for pro-thrombokinase. Dr. 
Owren is now continuing his studies at 
the Lister Institute in England. 


Pxans for an all-out effort to regain 
ground lost during the occupation in the 
fight against tuberculosis in Norway were 
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announced by the Parliament’s Public 
Health Committee during the second 
quarter of 1947. With a 2,700,000 Kr. 
increase in the budget appropriation ear- 
marked for expenditures in this field, 
authorities hope to cut into the up-surge 
of new cases reported since the invasion. 
At present, from 400 to 500 more cases 
of tuberculosis are reported each year 
than before the war. 

Dr. Bull Engelstad, physician in 
charge of the Norwegian Radium Hos- 
pital, reports that Norway’s four largest 
health organizations are prepared to join 
forces in a united anti-cancer drive. 
These organizations will include the 
Norwegian Red Cross, the National Anti- 


Tuberculosis Society, the Norwegian 


Women Nurses Society, and the National 
Aid Fund. The National Anti-Cancer So- 
ciety, as it will be known, will lead the 
fight against cancer on all fronts, accord- 
ing to Dr. Engelstad. This will include 
the distribution of information, extending 


aid to needy cancer patients, and the es- 
tablishment of special cancer hospitals. 
Post-war medical statistics, according to 
the Oslo report, show that with over 
4,000 new cases of cancer reported in 
Norway each year, prospects for ad- 
vances against the disease will depend 
largely on adequate treatment in the 
early stages. 

Generally speaking, however, post-war 
additions and extensions have more than 
restored protection offered under the So- 
cial Security System, according to statis- 
tics outlined by Hans Capelen of the 
Norwegian Social Affairs Department in 
late May. To maintain allowance pay- 
ments established before the war in terms 
of the present purchasing power of the 
Krone, the Social Security budget has 
been increased from 225,000,000 to 360,- 
000,000 Kr. with 80 million of the latter 
destined for children’s allowances and 
payments to seamen. Adoption of general 
maintenance payments to wage-earners 
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during periods of unemployment or when 
the bread-winner is confined to a hospital, 
is also regarded as a broad advance. 


PropucTioN NEws during the second 
quarter is headlined by reports of high 
fish and fish products output plus an as- 
sortment of arresting accounts describing 
new enterprises and production methods, 
Results of the 1946-47 whaling catch an- 
nounced on April 10 confirm that Norwe- 
gian whalers reached their 1 million bar- 
rel goal during the past season. During 
the four-month period beginning Decem- 
ber 8, 1946, seven Norwegian floating 
factories operating in Antarctic waters 
processed a total of 933,800 barrels of 
whale and sperm oil against 496,780 bar- 
rels for the 1945-46 season. Adding the 
50,000 barrel output of Norwegian Ant- 
arctic land stations plus 9,000 odd bar- 
rels produced domestically, the year’s 
catch tops the 1 million barrel goal. Fat 
content per whale was nearly 17 per cent 
above last year. Domestic production of 
medicinal cod-liver oil was also headed 
for a record year, with over 47,000 bar- 
rels produced by March 20. It is expected 
that a total of 100,000 barrels of “liquid 
sunshine” will be turned out by Norwe- 
gian producers during 1947. In early 
April, the Norwegian firm Norsk Presse- 
fisk A/S announced a completely new 
fish product which promises to attract 
considerable interest on world markets. 
Through a new process, 414 pounds of 
fresh cod fillet are dehydrated and com- 
pressed into a tiny 614 ounce cake which 
can be shipped in a minimum of space and 
stored for periods of up to two years 
without damage. 


IN THE COOPERATIVE FIELD, a group of 
farmers in the Sunnm¢gre district have 
applied for state aid in setting up Nor- 
way’s first cooperative dairy. With plans 
for fifty-six head of cattle, interested 
farmers may purchase a share by con- 
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tributing one milk cow plus 400 kroner 
in cash. Heifers and calves will be taken 
over at a fixed rate. Members are obli- 
gated for a minimum of ten years. Upon 
withdrawing, a member will receive the 
number of milk cows he contributed to the 
group, plus a return based on the value 
of the dairy and properties. Two weeks 
following the Sunnmgre announcement, a 
group of six farmers in the Vestfold dis- 
trict announced formation of a second 
similar group. Here the plan provides for 
a cooperatively owned tractor station and 
laundry as well as a completely modern 
dairy, milking machines, and a refrigera- 
tion unit. A report issued by the National 
Society of Norwegian Cooperatives in 
early May describes 1946 as a record 
year for that organization. A total of 
22,651 new members were added during 
the twelve months, giving the Society a 
total membership of 239,854 in 1,001 
units. Sales through Cooperative outlets 
during 1946 were over 100,000,000 Kr. 
above the previous year. _ 


Intropuction of fifty new motor- 
driven falling saws recently purchased 
in Canada by the Norwegian Ministry of 
Social Affairs is speeding work in the 
forests. Timber production had all but 
reached 1946-47 goals by the end of the 
second quarter. 


ANNOUNCEMENT of a public stock issue 
by Norsk Flyindustri A/S Oslo in early 
May was accompanied by an outline of 
the company’s plans to begin manufac- 
ture of planes on a mass-production basis 
next year. According to plan, the firm 
will turn out a plane of the H¢gnning- 
stads-Finnmark type—a model specially 
adapted to Norwegian needs, with a 
unique amphibian landing wheel-ski ar- 
rangement which is said to represent an 
important development in this field. The 
plane will be powered by two motors 
with seating for ten passengers. Birger 


H¢gnningstad, head of the organization, is 
one of the pioneers in Norwegian plane 
production. The plant is to be located at 
Fornebu Airport near Oslo. 


PLANs TO BLAST out a new 180,000 
KW power station nearly 3,000 feet 
within a Norwegian mountain were re- 
cently approved by directors of the Vin- 
stra Power Company in Oslo. The new 
development, which will produce over 1 
billion KW-hours of electricity, is the 
first of its kind in Norway, and is ex- 
pected to be invulnerable to air attack. 
Director R. Fagerberg of the Vinstra 
firm points out, however, that protection 
is not the sole purpose in placing the 
generators so far underground, as the 
new departure will also reduce construc- 
tion costs and increase the power of the 
new plant. 

Another underground installation is 
also being planned for Oslo. Plans for a 
365,000 square foot warehouse to be 
blasted out of a hill-side fronting the 
Oslo Fjord have been forwarded to the 
Norwegian Port and Harbor Authority 
for approval. The architects contend that 
not only will the new installation be safe 
from air attack, but that maintenance, 
heating and insurance costs will be con- 
siderably lower. 


On Sunpay, May 11, 399 Jewish refu- 
gees from Displaced Persons Camps in 
Germany set foot on the soil of Norway, 
their new home. They were the first of 
the 600 Jewish refugees which Norway 
will welcome during the coming months. 
Norwegian refugee officials, completing 
the selection in Germany, moved on to 
refugee camps in Poland where an addi- 
tional 200 persons will be chosen for emi- 
gration to Norway. They noted, however, 
that the number may well exceed 200, as 
special care will be taken to see that no 
families are broken up or that no close 
relatives are left behind. The group is 
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not bound to any fast figure and can in- 
crease the quota within reasonable limits. 
Soon after their landing in Norway, the 
new arrivals plunged into a series of 
language and orientation courses con- 
ducted at Ystehede near Halden. Reports 
from the center where they are temporar- 
ily quartered predict that adjustment to 
their new home-land will be relatively 
easy, and that they will be able to accept 
employment within a few weeks. A great 
number of job offers have been received 
by many of the specialists and craftsmen 
among the group. All members have been 
registered with the Mstfold Province Em- 
ployment Office. 


By tate May insistent demands from 
all parts of Norway concerning disposal 
of the King Haakon Birthday Fund, then 
being collected for presentation to Nor- 
way’s king on August 3—his 75th birth- 
day—forced a change in the Fund Com- 
mittee’s original plans. At that time it 
was stated that King Haakon would him- 
self determine to what purpose the funds 
were to be put. Since then, however, let- 
ters from all parts of the country have 
asked for assurance that this be a per- 
sonal gift—that this time the King use 
all the money, or a good part of it, for 
himself. Hitherto, thanks to his generos- 
ity, similar gifts have found their way 
into a variety of charities and worthy 
undertakings, with little remaining in the 
form of a personal gift. Upon being in- 
formed by the committee that this was 
obviously the people’s wish, King Haakon 
intimated that he would like to have a 
boat of his own. The nearest thing to a 
Royal Yacht that Norway has ever 
known is the now-dilapidated “Heimdal” 
on which King Haakon arrived in Nor- 
way in 1905. Committee heads have now 
begun negotiations for the purchase of a 
yacht in Britain, and announcements that 
the fund would be used for a personal 
gift have resulted in a sharp increase in 
contributions. 


REVIEW 


Kine Gustar V of 
Sweden, who has ruled 
for almost thirty-nine 
years, on June 16 ob- 
served his 89th birth- 
day, which he spent at 
his summer palace, 
See. 0 Tullgarn, near Stock- 
SWeEr ER holm. The monarch en- 
joyed one of his favor- 
ite sports—fishing—and managed to land 
two fifteen pound pikes. After dinner he 
cut an enormous, crown-topped birthday 
cake. Although he requested no official 
celebration, messages of felicitation, flow- 
ers, and gifts arrived at the chateau ina 
steady stream from early in the morning. 
Choir-school children sang for him in the 
afternoon, and at the Stockholm navy 
yard a battery fired a twenty-one gun 
salute. 


SWEDEN CANNOT CONTINUE to grant 
foreign credits, at least for the time be- 
ing, said Finance Minister Ernst Wig- 
forss in a speech in the Riksdag early in 
June. Furthermore, he continued, it will 
now become necessary to direct Sweden’s 
export to countries which are able to pay 
in goods needed for the Swedish econ- 
omy, or in “hard” currency. Since the 
war, he pointed out, Sweden’s export— 
as a part of the country’s aid to recon- 
struction and rehabilitation—has to a 
considerable extent gone to countries with 
“soft” currencies. He added that an in- 
crease in the Swedish interest rate would 
be more detrimental than helpful at this 
time, and forecast a tightening of the im- 
port restrictions. Mr. Wigforss also asked 
the right for the Bank of Sweden, after 
permission from the Government, to re- 
deem in Swedish kronor all foreign ex- 
change holdings by Swedish subjects. In 
an address in Karlstad June 8 the Min- 
ister said, “Sweden buys and always has 
bought more from the United States than 
it sells to it. We accumulate therefore a 
debt in dollars. We pay off this debt in 
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other foreign exchange, which we receive 
for our export. But when these so-called 
‘weak’ exchanges no longer are accepted 
as payment of our dollar debts, our dollar 
supply dwindles dangerously.” He 
stressed that it would be a great misfor- 
tune if Sweden found it necessary to ar- 
range its trade with the United States on 
a bilateral and barter basis. 

In the meantime, the Foreign Ex- 
change Office announced that the allot- 
ment of foreign exchange for tourist trips 
abroad will be limited to 1,500 kronor per 
individual and year. An entry will be 
made in the person’s passport as to how 
much money he has received, and the 
banks must refer to this in case of subse- 
quent requests for more funds. Business, 
study, or scholarship trips are not in- 
cluded in this regulation, although the 
purpose of the journey will be more 
closely checked than hitherto. The sum 
of 1,500 kronor does not include the price 
of tickets, if they are bought in Sweden 
and paid for in kronor. 


SWEDEN’s PARTICIPATION in the centen- 
nial observance next year of the first 
Swedish immigration to America’s 
Middle West were discussed in June in 
Stockholm. According to Svenska Dag- 
bladet, plans included the appointment 
of an official Swedish delegation to the 
United States, and perhaps also a travel- 
ing art exhibition, concert tours, and lec- 
ture series, as well as an invitation to a 
number of Swedish-Americans to visit 
the country of their ancestors. The cen- 
tenary, scheduled for early summer, 
probably June, will be celebrated in Chi- 
cago, Minneapolis, Detroit, Omaha, 
Rockford, Rock Island, and other com- 
munities with a large Swedish element. 
The Swedish Pioneer Centennial Com- 
mittee, whose chairman is Dr. Conrad 
Bergendoff, president of Augustana Col- 
lege, Rock Island, Illinois, has invited 
both King Gustaf and the Swedish Gov- 
ernment, and it is probable that a mem- 


ber of the royal house will lead the official 
Swedish jubilee delegation. 

A Swedish committee, headed by Axel 
Gjéres, Minister of Commerce, and with 
Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf as royal pa- 
tron, has been formed by the Swedish 
Institute at the suggestion of the Gov- 
ernment for the purpose of organizing the 
Swedish participation in the jubilee. An 
executive committee has been appointed 
with Bertil Kugelberg, newly made head 
of the Swedish Employers Association, 
as vice-president. Dr. Per Sandberg, 
secretary of the committee, will probably 
go to the United States this summer to 
confer with the Centennial Committee 
and the local groups that have been or- 
ganized in various parts of the Middle 
West. 

Coincidental with the Pioneer observ- 
ance and partly connected with it—at 
least so far as the religious end is con- 
cerned—the Augustana Synod in Rock 
Island will celebrate the centennial of 
the founding of its three first churches. 
Archbishop Erling Eidem of Upsala, 
Primate of the Swedish Lutheran Church, 
has accepted an invitation to attend the 
meeting of the Synod in June next year. 
A committee has been formed within the 
Swedish State Church, with Bishop Tors- 
ten Ysander, of Visby, as chairman to 
organize the Swedish participation in the 
religious celebrations. 


On tHE Day or THE SwepisH FLAG, 
observed June 6 in every part of the 
country, Prime Minister Tage Erlander 
spoke in Hialsingborg and urged his lis- 
teners to work and save in order to fight 
inflation. ‘We must put aside of today’s 
earnings,” he said, “‘to create therefrom 
the machines and tools with which the 
goods of tomorrow are to be produced. 
The international crisis threatens our 
economy with a high cost of living, in- 
creased prices, and inflation. How can 
we safeguard a continued progress? Are 
we prepared to unite our efforts as our 
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people once did when it rose from the 
poverty and want of the nineteenth cen- 
tury to our present high social, economic, 
and cultural standard? The first requisite 
is faith in the future. Imagination and the 
will to create must have resources to call 
on. These are threatened by the present 
economic development. To ward off this 
threat we must for the time being give up 
the things that might be pleasant for the 
things that are necessary.” 


In appiTI0Nn to the grants to children 
which the Government will begin to pay 
out January 1, 1948, Gustav Miller, vet- 
eran Minister of Social Welfare, recently 
proposed that special contributions be 
made to orphans and to widows and wid- 
owers with children. Even when the new 
grants become effective, Mr. Méller 


pointed out, the parents will still have to 
pay a considerable part of the child’s 
subsistence and education. Children of 
widows and invalids, as well as illegiti- 


mate children, cannot count on receiving 
the same financial support as if the head 
of the family were alive or gainfully em- 
ployed. In these days of rising costs, Mr. 
Médller emphasized, there is a great need 
for special grants, in addition to those 
which will be given all children regard- 
less of the economic status of the family. 


A NEw MEMBER of the Swedish Acad- 
emy, which awards the Nobel Literary 
Prizes, recently was appointed. He is 
Professor Elias Wessén, who succeeds 
the late Bishop Tor Andrae. Professor 
Wessén, who was born in 1889, is one of 
Sweden’s leading philologists, being an 
expert in both the runic and the Icelandic 
languages. He is Professor of Scandi- 
navian Languages at the University of 
Stockholm. 


“Tue Day or THE Sea” recently was 
celebrated in Sweden for the first time. 
The observance centered in Gothenburg, 
Sweden’s major port and home of the 


country’s largest ship building plants, 
The main speaker was Prince Bertil, 
third son of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, 
himself a naval officer and during the war 
in command of a motor torpedo boat divi- 
sion. In his address he recalled the heavy 
maritime losses which neutral Sweden 
sustained during the war years—over 
1,000 Swedish seamen killed or lost, and 
235 vessels, of almost 550,000 gross tons, 
sunk, 


Tue SWEDISH DELEGATION to the next 
regular meeting of the United Nations 
General Assembly, scheduled for Sep- 
tember 16 in New York, was named June 
2 by the Government. The delegates are 
Foreign Minister Osten Undén; Minister 
of Commerce Axel Gjéres; Provincial 
Governor Rickard Sandler, who served 
as Minister for Foreign Affairs almost 
uninterruptedly from 1932 to 1939; Her- 
man Eriksson, Swedish envoy to the 
United States, and Professor Gésta 
Bagge, former Minister of Education and 
Church Affairs and one-time leader of 
the Conservative Party. Other members 
are Vilmar S. Ljungdahl, a member of 
the Farmers’ Party in the First Chamber 
of the Riksdag and former Minister of 
Finance; John H. Bergvall, former 
chairman of the Swedish O.P.A. and a 
representative of the People’s Party in 
the Riksdag; Minister Gunnar Hagglaf, 
former Minister to the Soviet Union, who 
is stationed in New York as Swedish 
U.N. representative; Rolf Sohlman, Mr. 
Haggléf’s successor in Moscow, and for 
two years head of the trade division of 
the Foreign Office; Mrs. Ulla Lindstrom, 
a Social-Democratic member of the Riks- 
dag’s First Chamber, who has made a 
life-long study of Swedish educational 
methods; Gustav Vahlberg, vice-presi- 
dent of the Swedish Federation of Labor, 
and G. A. Sandberg, a Foreign Office ex- 
pert on international law, who attended 
last year’s United Nations’ assembly as 
an adviser. 
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Jupce Emit Sanpstrém, of Stock- 
holm, an internationally known lawyer, 
was made chairman of the United Na- 
tions Special Palestine Committee at a 
meeting at Lake Success on June 2. 
Judge Sandstrém was born in Nyképing 
October 11, 1886, and received his first 
law degree in 1908, after which he held 
various positions in the Géta Court of 
Appeals in Jénképing, ending as asso- 
ciate judge. After one year as a circuit 
judge, he was appointed president of the 
newly established Labor Court. In 1931 
he was transferred to the Supreme Court, 
where he served two different periods, 
the last one ending in 1943. Since then 
he has devoted much of his time to inter- 
national humanitarian work. From 1943 
to 1946 he was chairman of the Swedish 
and International Red Cross committee 
for relief to Greece. His first interna- 
tional assignment came in 1918, when he 
became a member of the Mixed Courts in 
Egypt. From 1926 to 1929 he headed a 
section of the mixed English-German ar- 
bitration court in London, and since 1946 
he has been a Swedish delegate to the 
International Court of Arbitration in the 
Hague. Last year he visited the United 
States as head of a Swedish delegation 
which discussed in Washington the dis- 
posal of German assets held by the Swed- 
ish Government. 


King Gustar received from Hun- 
gary, May 30, a magnificent silver goblet, 
or vase, on behalf of those Hungarians 
who were saved from Nazi persecutions 
by Swedish relief agency officials or dip- 
lomatic representatives. The piece, which 
is the work of Hungary’s foremost silver- 
smith, Bela Seregi, was presented to the 
King by Vilmos Béhm, Hungarian Min- 
ister to Sweden. It shows scenes from 
war-torn Budapest and, on one side, the 
figure of King Gustaf surrounded by 
grateful children. The vase will be in- 
cluded in the monarch’s large collection 
of old Swedish and foreign silver. 


Tue First BATCH of penicillin manu- 
factured in Sweden was marketed in June 
by the Kiarnbolaget Company in Stock- 
holm. According to David Isaksson, head 
of the concern, who last year visited the 
United States to buy all laboratory ap- 
paratus, Kiarnbolaget today can supply 
one-tenth of the Swedish penicillin need. 
This fall, however, when a new factory 
has been built, Sweden’s total consump- 
tion will be taken care of, and there will 
even be something left for export. 
The penicillin is cultivated from a stock 
known as Q 176, originally developed by 
an American scientist. 


THE WORLD’s OLDEST INCORPORATED 
COMPANY, Stora Kopparbergs Bergslag 
(The Great Copper Mining Company), 
which received its charter in 1347, re- 
cently observed its 600th anniversary. 
The celebration was attended by Crown 
Prince Gustaf Adolf and Prince Bertil. 
The ancient firm is still one of Sweden’s 
largest mining concerns and also operates 
saw mills and hydraulic power stations. 
In connection with the jubilee, the com- 
pany announced grants and donations 
totaling five and a quarter million kronor. 


“Per Atpin Hansson Stapr’” will be 
the name of a new housing development 
in Vienna. By naming the district after 
the late Swedish Social-Democratic 
Prime Minister, the city authorities 
wanted to express their thanks to Sweden 
for the material aid given to Austria after 
the war. The houses will be built mainly 
of light concrete blocks produced out of 
old brick rubble at two plants donated by 
the Swedish European Relief Organiza- 
tion. 


SWEDEN CONTINUEs to give aid to Cen- 
tral and Eastern Europe. More than 
300,000 children in Poland, Austria, 
Hungary, Germany, Yugoslavia, and 
Rumania are at present receiving a daily 
meal through the various Swedish relief 
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organizations. Children’s hospitals, dis- 
pensaries, and day homes have also been 
established in many places. This relief 
work is financed partly by the Swedish 
Government and partly by voluntary 
contributions. Recently one thousand 
tons of food, clothing, and medicine, val- 
ued at over $400,000, left the Swedish 
port of Trelleborg destined for those re- 
gions of the continent where starvation 
is most imminent. At Liibeck, in Ger- 
many, it was reloaded on 110 railway 
freight cars, placed at disposal by the 
British control authorities. Assistance is 
also given students, scientists, and other 
intellectuals by means of vacation and 
study facilities in Sweden and loans of 
books and laboratory apparatus. 


Because or SWEDEN’s PRECARIOUS fuel 
situation and the steadily increased de- 
mand from industry for electric power, 
rationing of electric current will be en- 
forced in Sweden in the fall. A certain 


allotment will be given each household, 
depending on the normal consumption. 
The use of electric pads and heaters will 
be forbidden and a “brown-out” will be 
ordered on electric signs and show win- 
dows. 


Prince WILHELM, youngest son of 
King Gustaf, noted poet, explorer and 
writer of books and documentary films, 
has been awarded an honorary doctor’s 
degree by the University of Stockholm. 


THE FORMATION OF A NEW COMPANY, 
A. B. Atomenergi, has been suggested by 
the Swedish Atomic Committee, which 
consists of ten of the country’s leading 
technicians and scientists. It would have 
a capital stock of 2.5 million kronor, of 
which two millions would be contributed 
by the Government and the rest by Swed- 
ish industry. The first task of the com- 
pany would be to design and build an 
experimental unit for the liberation of 
atomic energy; later a plant for the pro- 


duction of atomic power on an industrial 
scale should be erected. The committee 
also suggests that, in addition to the two 
million kronor for experiments included 
in the current Government budget, an- 
other two millions should be appropriated 
for research work to be performed under 
the supervision of a new institute, The 
Atomic Research Council. 

Swedish industry has shown great in- 
terest in the new company, and is willing 
to contribute its part of the capital stock, 
said the president of the Atomic Com- 
mittee, Governor Malte Jacobsson, in a 
newspaper interview. He stressed, how- 
ever, that many problems will have to be 
solved before atomic energy can be of aid 
to industry. The company will use Swed- 
ish uranium, which will be extracted from 
the large deposits of shale in the central 
part of the country. Governor Jacobsson 
pointed out that it is not only energy in 
the form of heat that can be produced at 
an atomic plant—a large number of 
radio-active isotopes for medical, chem- 
ical, biological, and other purposes will 
also be obtained. They will be of great 
use for the treatment of cancer and dis- 
eases of the blood. 


Ture Ranestrém, one of Sweden's 
foremost composers and music critics, 
died May 11 at the age of 63. Among his 
compositions are three operas, four sym- 
phonies, and almost 300 songs and bal- 
lads. 


On January 1 this year, Sweden's 
population was 6,763,756. This means an 
increase of 90,007 as compared to a year 
previous. The nativity surplus was 61, 
378. Immigration showed a surplus over 
emigration of 26,066, or almost twice as 
large a figure as in 1945. 


Tue SwepisH FEDERATION oF Lasor 
had 1,147,015 members on January |, 
1947, as compared with 1,106,917 the 
previous year. The number of trade un- 
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ions increased with 165 to 8,787, divided 
into 45 national organizations. Women 
members now number 195,319. At the an- 
nual meeting the Federation elected 
Axel Strand president. He succeeds the 
late Gunnar Andersson, who was made 
president in 1946. Mr. Andersson, who 
had been vice-president for ten years, 
died suddenly at a labor congress in Mont- 
real a short while after having assumed 
the Federation leadership. In the interim, 
August Lindberg, president from 1936 to 
1946, served as head of the organization. 
Mr. Strand, who was unopposed, was 
born in 1893 in Skane and, after having 
attended schools in Malmé and Stock- 
holm, became a furniture carpenter. A 
member of the First Chamber of the 
Riksdag and of the Government Public 
Debt Office, he is now treasurer of the 
wood-working industry organization. 


Proressorn GuNNAR Myrpa., Swedish 
Minister of Commerce, on April 8 was 


appointed by Trygve Lie, Secretary Gen- 
eral of the United Nations, to the post of 
Executive Secretary of the U. N. Eco- 
nomic Commission for Europe. He as- 
sumed his new duties in Geneva April 15, 
and therefore resigned his cabinet post. 
He was succeeded by Axel Gjéres, Min- 
ister of Supply since 1941 and a former 
head of the Swedish Board of Trade. 
Gunnar String, a farm labor organizer 
and a Minister without Portfolio in the 
present cabinet, succeeded Mr. Gjéres. 


Dr. Karin Kock, economist and finan- 
cial expert, in April was made Sweden’s 
first cabinet member by her appointment 
to the post of Minister without Portfolio. 
She was born in 1891 and received her 
Ph.D. degree in 1929. In 1938 she was 
made acting professor at the University 


frressens pud 


Gunnar Myrdal, Swedish economist, 

and his wife Alva Myrdal, Swedish 

sociologist. Minister Myrdal has now 

taken his seat in the economic division 
of United Nations 


of Stockholm and in 1945 received the 
title Professor. From 1918 to 1932 she 
served with the Skandinaviska Banken in 
Stockholm, and from 1931 to 1936 was 
secretary of the Swedish Economics So- 
ciety. Since the beginning of this year 
she has been chief of bureau of the De- 
partment of Commerce. On several oc- 
casions she has functioned as a Govern- 
ment expert on committees investigating 
financial, commercial, and economic prob- 
lems. 
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Vang Studio 


CARL OSCAR BORG 


( \Swe OSCAR BORG, talented 
Swedish-American painter, 
passed away in art-loving Santa 

Barbara, May 8. He came to us as a sea- 

man, landed in San Francisco, and roamed 

into Arizona, New Mexico, and Texas to 
interpret in oils our colorful Southwest. 

He is represented in the public and pri- 

vate galleries of many cities and donated 

his collection of Indian arts and crafts 
to the Swedish Academy of Science. 


Wyoming has lost Mrs. Helge Sture- 
Vassa whose novels based on “Flicka,” a 
Wyoming horse, have publicized that pic- 
turesque state. California now claims her. 


Henry O. Jaastad, the Perpetual 
Mayor of Tucson, has now retired after 
eighteen years of a conservative but con- 
structive Norwegian Democratic admin- 
istration that has placed Tucson on a par 
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SCANDINAVIANS IN 
AMERICA 


with the model city of Jamestown, New 
York. Mayor Jaastad recently, with his 
two sisters, called on the Librarian 
Emeritus of The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation, Miss Anne C. Reque, also of 
Norwegian descent, at her hotel in 
Tucson, 


The American Swedish Historical Mu- 
seum of Philadelphia is issuing a month- 
ly Bulletin containing brightly-written 
news items of members and articles by 
chairmen of its numerous library, art, 
membership, entertainment, program, 
gift, and other committees. 


The Thirty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
The Society for the Advancement of 
Scandinavian Study met on May 2 and 3 
where its first meeting was held,—at the 
University of Chicago. Its membership of 
learned and laity is steadily increasing. 
Among those who read important papers 
were Professors Sturtevant, Franzen, 
Bronner, Nyholm, Hollander, and Beck. 


The University of California reports 
generous enrollment last season in Pro- 
fessor Assar Janzén’s courses: 50 in 
Swedish, 23 in Norwegian, 8 in Scandi- 
navian Literature. 


The Franklin Institute of Philadelphia 
has awarded a medal to a Swedish-born 
inventor, Mr. Karl P. Billner, for his con- 
tribution to building technique. He has 
invented a vacuum treatment for concrete. 


Colony Garden, a periodical issued on 
Staten Island, pays tribute to Baroness 
Dahlerup for introducing colony gardens 
to America. At a recent meeting of the 
Colony Garden Association in the Town 
Hall of Copenhagen Baroness Dahlerup, 
who was a guest, was presented with a 
prize of two silver spoons engraved with 
the emblem of the Association. 


Henry Ericsson, veteran Swedish-born 
contractor of Chicago, died February 19 
at the age of eighty-five. His memorials 
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are some of the largest buildings of his 
adopted city. 


Mrs. Laurence Marcellus Larson, wid- 
ow of the competent Professor of History 
at the University of Illinois, died August 
6, 1946. Both Mr. and Mrs. Larson were 
friends and sponsors of our Foundation. 
In 1917 Professor Larson translated The 
King’s Mirror for the Foundation, and 
there is still, after thirty years, a steady 
sale of this book to libraries throughout 
the world which, at long last, realize that 
Foundation imprint means a must book. 


Turn about is fair play and the Lone- 
Star State, as often, outbids Brooklyn. 
This time we are not importing a prima 
donna from Sweden. Christine Lindberg, 
a 21-year old girl from Texas, will make 
her debut this autumn in the Royal Opera 
in Stockholm. 


Visitors are often surprised to learn 
that there is less interest in Scandinavian 
studies in Minnesota, whose sturdy citi- 
zens are largely of Northern stock, than 
in some more curious states where there 
are fewer Scandinavians. The adage 
“familiarity breeds contempt” does not 
explain this phenomenon. Happily Car- 
negie Corporation has now awarded 
$130,000 for Scandinavian studies at the 
University of Minnesota. 


Lars Onsager, Norwegian-born Profes- 
sor of Theoretical Chemistry in Yale Uni- 
versity has been made one of the twenty- 
eight “immortals” of The National Acad- 
emy of Science. He came to America in 
1928. 


Another great Canadian-Swede has de- 
parted this life, Paul Axel Boving, Pro- 
fessor of Agronomy in the University of 
British Columbia. 


Catholics are not numerous in Scandi- 
navian communities and often, like Sigrid 
Undset, they are distinguished. Mr. Max 


H. Sorensen of Philadelphia has been 
chosen National Commander of the Cath- 
olic War Veterans of America. Mr. Soren- 
sen was born in Copenhagen and came to 
the United States in 1916. 


Forty-two year old Professor Thorkild 
Jacobsen has been named Director of the 
Oriental Institute and Museum of the 
University of Chicago, the world’s larg- 
est institute in its field. 


Dr. E. F. W. Alexanderson, Chief En- 
gineer for the General Electric Company 
in Schenectady, N.Y., has been awarded 
the Valdemar Poulsen Gold Medal for 
1946 for his work in technical research. 
Dr. Alexanderson was born in Sweden, 
but all his work in radio research has been 
done in America. He is known especially 
for his construction of a “high frequency 
machine” based on the same principles as 
the ordinary alternating-current genera- 
tor. He has also made other discoveries of 
great importance in radio technique. 


Olaf M. Brauner, portrait painter and 
Professor Emeritus of Cornell University, 
died January 3 at his home in Ithaca, 
N.Y. He was born in Oslo in 1870, and 
came to America as a young man and 
settled in Boston. His paintings are to be 
found in galleries throughout the U.S.A. 


The religion of Edvard Grieg? Can any 
reader of the Review offer information? 
In a letter to a friend Grieg stated that 
on his first visit to England in 1888 he 
had “embraced the tenets of the Unitarian 
faith.” If anyone can give clues to indi- 
cate the Unitarian contacts Grieg made in 
England or elsewhere please write to Rev. 
Harold P. Marley, Unitarian Church, 
Dayton 6, Ohio. 


The President Emeritus of The Amer- 
ican-Scandinavian Foundation attended 
the stated meeting of the Board of Gov- 
ernors of the American-Swedish Histor- 
ical Foundation in Philadelphia May 28 
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Baker & Virgin 


May 17 in Los Angeles. Children like the Norwegian consul-general, Kaare Ingstad 


at which the Curator of its Museum, Dr. 
Marshall Swan, reported on his success- 
ful tour of Swedish museums from Juk- 
kaskjarvi to Malmé. During his visit a 
group of young museum directors organ- 
ized as a Sweden Committee of our Mu- 
seum. Also Dr. Swan completed arrange- 
ments on a guest basis in Sweden and Fin- 
land for the tour of the Harvard Glee 
Club in 1948, with plans pending in Den- 
mark and Norway—all under Museum 
sponsorship. The loan collection of Swed- 
ish silver has now been purchased and 
presented to the Museum by Mrs. Starr. 


Sweden’s art apostle to America, In- 
grid Bergman, completed her acting of 


“Joan of Lorraine” in New York with a 
record of receipts for straight plays, 
$820,000, or an average of $32,000 a 
week, with not a single vacant seat. 


The British Government has appointed 
Col. Franklin S. Forsberg, Riverside, 
Conn., former chief of Yank, the Army 
weekly, an honorary officer of the Most 
Excellent Order of the British Empire, 
for contributing “materially to the excel- 
lent collaboration which existed between 
American and British Forces in the field” 
during World War II. Col. Forsberg, who 
is of Swedish extraction, studied at Stock- 
holm and Upsala before the war. 
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Royal Patrons 


Scandinavia will prove most helpful to 
Since 1912 Their Majesties King Gus- the Foundation and that its activities will 


taf V of Sweden, King Christian X of 
Denmark, and King Haakon VII of Nor- 
way have been Royal Patrons of the 
Foundation. On the death of King Chris- 
tian the Foundation sent a cablegram of 
condolence to King Frederik IX for 
which the king has expressed his thanks. 
King Frederik IX of Denmark has ac- 
cepted the position of Royal Patron of 
the Foundation. 


The Trustees 


Hon. Lithgow Osborne, the new Presi- 
dent of the Foundation, received the fol- 
lowing letter of congratulation from the 
President of the United States: 


“My dear Mr. Osborne: 


“Accept my hearty congratulations 
upon your accession to the Presidency of 
the American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
I am sure that the close association you 
have enjoyed with our many friends in 


prosper and flourish under your guidance. 
“Sincerely yours, 


“(sg.) Harry Truman” 


Friends of the Foundation from the 
Northern countries and all parts of the 
United States have called on President 
Osborne to offer their support. 

The Foundation plans a campaign for 
new funds this autumn to support its in- 
creasing work. Mr. Thomas J. Watson is 
honorary chairman and Mr. Hans Chris- 
tian Sonne national chairman. 


June 26, before his departure with his 
Harvard grandson for Sweden, the Trus- 
tees gave a luncheon in New York for 
Mr. Justus P. Seeburg of Chicago and 
California who, for many years, has gen- 
erously supported the work both of the 
ASF and the Sweden-America Founda- 
tion. He and Dr. Leach are the Honorary 
Members of SAS. 


The President Emeritus of the Foun- 
dation, Dr. Leach, will, this autumn, con- 
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Pressens Bild 


At a recent reception held in Stockholm, pictured from left to right 
are: Mr. Vernon Hahn, Dr. Ford Anderson McIver, Mrs. McIver, 
the Swedish Crown Prince, and Mrs. Adele Heilborn, Director of The 
Sweden-America Foundation. Mr. Hahn and Dr. McIver are current 


American Fellows to Sweden studying Forestry and Surgery 
respectively. 


tinue his lectures in the Middle West and 
in Canada. The Republic of Iceland has 
promoted Dr. Leach from Knight to 
Commander of the Order of the Falcon. 


Sverige-Amerika Stiftelsen 


has awarded a total of 116,000 kronor 
to twenty-six Fellows for study in the 
United States in 1947-1948. Place and 
subject of study will be recorded in our 
Annual Report. 


Danmarks Amerikanske Selskab 


Our Danish Affiliate called a confer- 
ence with the officers of our Norwegian 
and Swedish Affiliates in Copenhagen 
June 17 to 19. Our Icelandic Affiliate 
found the distance too great. This is the 
first joint meeting of the three Affiliates 
of the Foundation since 1939 in Oslo. 


President Carstensen and another di- 
rector of DAS have paid short visits to 
the United States this past year and thus 
helped freshen the intellectual under- 
standing between our nations. 


Norge-Amerika Foreningen 


is sending us many advanced students 
for the academic year 1947-1948 whose 
names will appear in our Thirty-sizth 
Annual Report 1947. 

Mr. Arne Kildal, for many years di- 
rector of NAF, has been awarded a Fel- 
lowship with a grant of $500 to revisit 
American libraries this autumn. 


Former Fellows 


Erik Ask-Upmark, Fellow from Swe- 
den 1932-1933, when he was a student of 
neurology, has, according to our latest 
information, been appointed this year 
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Professor of Practical Medicine at the 
University of Lund. 

Dr. Sune Berestrom, Fellow from 
Sweden 1940-1941, who studied bio-chem- 
istry at Columbia University and the 
Squibb Institute, New Brunswick, N.J., 
was this year appointed Professor at 
Lund University in medical and physio- 
logical chemistry. This appointment 
marks a forward step in the career of Dr. 
Bergstrom, who formerly was docent in 
bio-chemistry at the Karolinska Institute. 
He is also the author of five articles pub- 
lished in the Journal of Biological Chem- 
istry, 1941-1942. 

Nits WitHetm HoOrsrapivs, Fellow 
from Sweden 1921-1922, and formerly 
Vice-President of the Board of Directors 
of AB Boras-Wafveri (Weaving Mills of 
Boras, Inc.) was this year appointed Di- 
rector of same. Among the several distin- 
guished positions now held by Mr. Hér- 
stadius is the Vice-Presidency of the 
Board of Directors of AB Sveriges For- 
enade Trikafabriker (United Swedish 
Knitted Goods, Inc.), Member of the 
Board of Directors of AB Svenska 
Handelsbanken (Swedish Commercial 
Bank, Inc.) and Member of the Swedish 
Textile Research Institute and Boras In- 
stitute of Technology. Mr. Hérstadius is 
the Vice-President of the Swedish Cham- 
ber of Commerce. 

Dr. Axet Herpert Oxivecrona, the 
famous Swedish brain surgeon, who was 
Fellow 1919-1920, has recently been on a 
lecture tour to South America. At Rio 
de Janeiro he lectured on _ neuro- 
surgery—operations on the brain in 
which the fibres that go from the temples 
and combine the reception stations for 
pain sensations are cut off. According to 
Professor Olivecrona this is the newest 
in the field of brain surgery, and by help 
of these operations patients suffering 
from certain mental diseases are freed 
from pain, anguish, and _ restlessness. 
Professor Olivecrona has performed ap- 
proximately seventy operations like this 
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and about 5,000 neurological operations 
of which 3,300 have been brain tumors. 
He is the prolific author of between 
thirty and forty papers in medical jour- 
nals. 

Dr. Francis J. Bowman, American 
Fellow to Sweden 1928-1929 and pres- 
ently Chairman of the History Depart- 
ment at the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, has recently been granted an 
Honorary Fellowship for studies in Swe- 
den for the academic year of 1947-1948. 
Dr. Bowman will conduct lectures on 
American History in various Swedish 
Universities. 

Dr. Kemp Matone, American Fellow 
to Iceland 1919-1920, has recently been 
granted an Honorary Fellowship for 
studies in Denmark for the academic year 
of 1947-1948. Dr. Malone will conduct 
special research work on transcripts of 
Beowulf in the Royal Library of Copen- 
hagen. His work on the above subject 
was interrupted by the war, and now that 
traveling is easier Dr. Malone is anxious 
to resume it in Denmark. 

Dr. Henry S. Commacer, American 
Fellow to Denmark 1924-1925, has been 
Professor of History at Columbia Uni- 
versity since 1943. Special mention should 
be made of his war-time activities, which 
included service on General Arnold’s 
Committee of Air Power; service as ex- 
pert consultant with OWI; in 1945 serv- 
ice in Paris with I & E (Information & 
Education) section of the Army with 
rank of colonel. Dr. Commager plans to 
go to Cambridge this fall where he will 
take the Pitt Chair of American History. 
During his stay there he plans to do 
some work for the Army Historical 
Branch of the State Department. Among 
his recent publications are: The Story of 
the Second World War; Tocqueville’s 
Democracy in America; and a number of 
books to be published sometime this year; 
also The St. Nicholas Anthology, Amer- 
ica in Perspective, and finally a new edi- 
tion of Theodore Parker. 
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Aur E. TraarEn, Norwegian Fellow to 
U.S.A. 1917-1918, has since last year 


been Professor and Head of the Depart- . 


ment of Microbiology at the Royal Agri- 
cultural College of Norway. He is the 
prolific author of many scientific publica- 
tions and has attended several important 
meetings and congresses. In addition to 
Scandinavian Congresses Mr. Traaen at- 
tended the International Society of Soil 
Science Congress in Oxford and The 
Jubilee Meeting of the British Mycologi- 
cal Society in London, 1946. 

Bertit G. Outi, Fellow from Sweden 
1922-1923, former Swedish Secretary of 
Commerce and shining light of the Liberal 
Party, figured prominently in our Thirty- 
fifth Anniversary Review of 1946. We 
are pleased to add, however, that Mr. 
Ohlin and his wife have been in New 
York since January this year where he 
has been delivering a series of talks on 
trade and economics. Mr. Ohlin is the au- 
thor of many works on economics and 
world trade. 

Jens Rup Nietsen, Fellow from Den- 
mark 1922-1923, is an Associate of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation and 
our Chairman for the state of Oklahoma. 
He has been on the faculty of the Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma since 1924, and his 
present title is Research Professor of 
Physics. From 1931 to 1933 Dr. Nielsen 
worked at the Institute of Theoretical 
Physics of the University of Copenhagen, 
the first year as a Guggenheim Memorial 
Fellow. His publications have been main- 
ly in the field of spectroscopy and molec- 
ular structure. During the war Mr. Niel- 
sen developed methods based on infrared 
spectroscopy of the control of the produc- 
tion of ingredients of synthetic rubber 
and high-octane aviation gasoline. He also 
designed infrared equipment for the Na- 
val Research Laboratory. 


Present Fellows 


Mr. Kart-Axet Daum has been ac- 
cepted as a Trainee at the F. and M. 
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Schaefer Brewing Company in Brooklyn. 
Mr. Dahm is employed with the firm of 
Stockholms Bryggerier in Sweden, and 
is spending six months in the United 
States to observe methods and techniques 
in American breweries. 

Mr. C. Homer Ex.iort, Jr., who was 
awarded the Justus P. Seeburg Fellow- 
ship for study in Sweden during the last 
academic year, holds a Master’s Degree 
in Chemical Engineering from the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology and is a 
candidate for the doctorate there. Mr. 
Elliott has been doing research under 
Professor Hagglund of the Cellulose and 
Wood Chemistry Department of the Tek- 
niska Hégskola, as an extraordinary as- 
sistant, investigating means of improving 
the alkali steeping process in synthetic 
fibre manufacture. He has thus been able 
to visit several plants as a member of the 
cellulose industry rather than as a mere 
visitor. . 

Mr. Tyce Krasse Fitsetn, who is the 
leader of the Institute of Marketing at 
the Norwegian School of Business Ad- 
ministration in Bergen, has been visiting 
several universities throughout the United 
States for the purpose of studying dis- 
tribution costs. He is a graduate of the 
Commercial University of Oslo, and be- 
fore that time attended the Commercial 
University of Copenhagen. He is the au- 
thor of three books on marketing prob- 
lems. ‘Mr. Filseth spent some time in 
Washington at the Library of Congress, 
the Brookings Institute, and the Office 
of Business Economics in the Department 
of Commerce. He also visited the Whar- 
ton School of Finance and Commerce in 
Philadelphia, where he worked with Dr. 
Ralph Breyer, Associate Professor of 
Marketing, and the Harvard School of 
Business Administration. 

Mr. Knup Peper Franpsen, Fellow 
from Denmark, worked at various experi- 
mental farms throughout the United 
States for the purpose of studying new 
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methods in the growing of sugar-beets. 
New labor-saving devices and the use 
of one-germ seed have been introduced 
here during the war and he feels that 
these developments will be of great value 
to Denmark, which is still faced with a 
critical labor shortage. Mr. Frandsen’s 
former employer, Mr. Peter Freuchen, 
directed the attention of the Danish agri- 
cultural adviser in Washington, Mr. S. 
Sorensen, to these matters, and the latter, 
in conjunction with Mr. A. Rex Johnson, 
of the Office of Foreign Agricultural Re- 
lations, planned for Mr. Frandsen an 
itinerary of the experimental farms which 
are of most importance to his work. 

Dr. Nits H. Gyuiensaaa, Fellow 
from Sweden, has been visiting various 
universities in the United States to ob- 
serve the methods of teaching literary 
history in university seminars. He ob- 
tained his Doctor’s Degree from the Uni- 
versity of Stockholm in May, 1943, pre- 
senting his thesis on Kellgren’s Rhythm, 
and since then has taught at several 
Swedish “Laroverk” (Colleges). 

Miss Eva Kwnupsen, Assistant Li- 
brarian in two suburban branches of the 
Copenhagen Public Library System, is 
working at the Montclair Library in 
order to learn modern American library 
methods. In the fall she will visit several 
hospital libraries for further practice 
and observation, as this is the phase of 
library work in which she hopes to spe- 
cialize. Miss Knudsen has been living 
with Mrs. Hans Lorentzen in Montclair, 
New Jersey, and working under the 
supervision of Miss Margery C. Quigley, 
Librarian. Both Mrs. Lorentzen and Miss 
Quigley have been very kind in helping 
to make arrangements for Miss Knudsen’s 
stay and have done a great deal toward 
making her studies here possible. 

Mr. Bertit PawMe, a graduate of the 
Royal Institute of Technology in Stock- 
holm, is in the United States to study 
servo mechanisms, remote control sys- 
tems, and electronic devices for industrial 


application. He has been engaged in de- 


velopmental work in these flelds and is 
considered to be one of Sweden’s leading 
specialists on remote control. In 1931, 
after his graduation from the Royal In- 
stitute, he served as assistant Professor 
there and as acting Professor in the same 
institution until 1940. During the war 
he was engaged in Military control prob- 
lems, but hopes to go back to civilian 
work upon his return to Sweden. 

The first of the 1947-1948 Tronstad 
Fellows to arrive in this country was 
Mr. Aur B. SANENGEN, a graduate of the 
University of Oslo and assistant Profes- 
sor at the same institution. Professor Tom 
Barth of Oslo, who is now teaching at 
the University of Chicago, kindly helped 
him to gain admission there for the study 
of Physical Chemistry. Mr. Sanengen is 
accompanied by his wife, who was an 
active member of the underground refu- 
gee organization. She is studying Social 
Problems in connection with war widows 
and orphans. 

Miss Borcuitp WIENCKE is studying 
English Language, Literature and His- 
tory at the College of Wooster in Wooster, 
Ohio. Her studies were made possible by 
the American Association of University 
Women in conjunction with the Founda- 
tion, which granted her sufficient funds 
to defray her travel expenses. Through 
the efforts of Mrs. Raymond Dix of the 
Association’s local chapter, a full scholar- 
ship was obtained at the college, and 
room and board have been offered Miss 
Wiencke in Mrs. Dix’s own home. Her 
“A” rating insured her B.A. degree from 
Wooster. She has also lectured on Nor- 
wegian education and life during the war 
to high schools, clubs, and church groups 
in Ohio. And now the University of Cali- 
fornia has given her the opportunity for 
graduate study by granting her an as- 
sistantship in German. 

Mrs. Mary K. Buioetrses, American 
Fellow to Scandinavia, will make motion 
pictures of public food services to show 
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the American Dietetic Association on her 
return. 

Nine pediatricians arrived recently 
from Denmark, six from Norway, and 
thirteen from Sweden to attend the pedi- 
atric convention in New York. Dr. Emmit 
Holt of Bellevue Hospital arranged that 
six of the Danish doctors who are Fel- 
lows of the Foundation will have all ex- 
penses paid. The Foundation assisted in 
housing all the Fellows and helped them 
plan their trips and programs after the 
conference was over. 

Two of our younger Fellows from 
Sweden, Miss Beata SERGEL and Miss 
GuNNILLA SERGEL, attended the Inter- 
national Service Seminars sponsored by 
the American Friends Service Committee 
which awarded them scholarships. 

Proressor IMMANUEL BJORKHAGEN, 
Fellow from Sweden, has been touring 
the country studying the teaching of Eng- 
lish with a view to introducing more mat- 
ter of America into English textbooks and 
readers in the secondary schools of 
Sweden—a project recently sponsored by 
the Sweden-America Foundation in an 
address to the King. 

Mrs. Joan JacospsEen, Fellow from 
Denmark, likewise is touring America 
to study our methods of teaching the 
English language. She has charge of the 
adult extension courses in English at the 
University of Copenhagen. Her students 
put on some four American plays each 
year, and Mrs. Jacobsen has been obtain- 
ing rights to plays here and attending 
Broadway shows and little theatres. 

Lorin J. Mutuins, American Fellow 
to Denmark, has contributed to the Pro- 
ceedings of the Society for Experimental 
Biology and Medicine a paper based on 
his experiments in the localization of ra- 
diophosphate in cells. 


Augustana Chapter 


The Chapter held its annual dinner at 
St. John’s Lutheran Church, Rock Is- 


land, Illinois, June 2. During the dinner 
of 130 covers the guests were entertained 
by the Augustana College String Quar- 
tette. The Bishop of Strengnas and Mrs, 
Aulen were guests of honor. Mr. Robert 
Tulberg of Moline, accompanied by Mrs. 
Helen Espeng, sang three beautiful 
songs. Professor Adolph Burnett Benson 
of Yale University gave a distinguished 
address about the publications of The 
American-Scandinavian Foundation, 
stressing the fact that the Foundation is 
an educational institution and does not 
publish for profit, and urging his audience 
to read these unusual and important pub- 
lications. 


California Chapter 


The regular quarterly meeting was 
held June 5, Denmark’s Constitution Day, 
in the building of the Berkeley Women’s 
City Club. A hearty welcome was ex- 
tended to the new Swedish Consul Gen- 
eral in San Francisco, Mr. Manne Lind- 
holm, and to Mrs. Lindholm. Swedish 
Vice Consul Torsten Brandel and Mrs. 
Brandel, and Vice Consul of Iceland S. 
O. Thorlaksson also were present. 

The speaker of the evening was Assist- 
ant Professor in the School of Journalism 
at the University, Mr. John V. Lund, who 
has been awarded an American-Scandi- 
navian Foundation Fellowship for study 
in Denmark and Norway. Professor Lund 
will study the underground press and 
collect material for a book. The topic of 
his address was “Scandinavia—The Voice 
of the Future.” 

A staunch supporter of the Chapter, 
Consul General of Denmark Axel Spo- 
ron-Fiedler, has been appointed Danish 
Minister to Iran. He left San Francisco 
with Mrs. Sporon-Fiedler to visit Den- 
mark before proceeding to Teheran. 

The Chapter’s Secretary, Mr. Peter 
Gulbrandsen, has been elected President 
of “Bavnen,” a society in Oakland which 
fosters intellectual. relations between 
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Danes in America and Denmark and con- 
ducts its proceedings in the Danish lan- 


guage. 
Chicago Chapter 


Mr. Campbell Norsgaard, photogra- 
pher, formerly attached to the Royal 
Norwegian Air Force, presented his new 
color films in the Woodrow Wilson Room 
on the evening of April 29. The films 
were titled: “To the Land of the Mid- 
night Sun,” “Southern Norway,” “Oslo 
in Color.” A Danish film, “Summer Days 
in Denmark,” was also shown. 

A collection of 250 books, from 28 
Danish publishers, was on display from 
4 to 9:30 p.m. Tuesday, May 27 in the 
Woodrow Wilson Room. The afternoon 
program included remarks by Consul 
General Poul Scheel of Denmark, songs 
by Birgit Wiklander, the popular “Lill- 
stintan’” of Skansen, Stockholm, and a 
showing of Danish films depicting Dan- 
ish landscapes, history, and the Hans 
Christian Andersen fairy tales. At 8 p.m. 
Mr. Jens Nyholm, librarian at North- 
western University, spoke on Danish 
literature. The showing of films was re- 
peated in the evening. This collection of 
Danish books is being displayed through- 
out the country by J¢rgen Schmidt of 
Copenhagen. 

Mrs. Helen Englund, director of the 
Chapter, was the subject of a long and 
illuminating article by Cecelie Gerner 
in Nordisk Tidende, May 22, describing 
her generous and innumerable activities 
for students, for Scandinavian art and 
science, and for distinguished visitors to 
Chicago. 


Dana Chapter 


Professor P. C. Nyholm addressed the 
January meeting of the Chapter, present- 
ing a biographic sketch and analysis of 
the dramas of the martyred pastor-dram- 
atist, Kaj Munk. Norman Bansen, vet- 
eran of the China-Burma-India theatre, 


spoke at a February meeting on his ex- 
periences in Serampore, former Danish 
colony in Bengal. In March the organiza- 
tion sponsored a program and evening of 
informal entertainment during the visit 
of the Danish Gymnastic Team. 


Greater Boston Chapter 


February 28. Dr. Phillip Mitchell, who 
has been teaching Danish at Harvard, 
spoke on “Scandinavian Studies in the 
United States.” 

March 28. Kenneth Ballard Murdock, 
Professor of English at Harvard and 
ASF lecturer 1946, recently returned 
from Scandinavia, spoke on “American 
Studies at Scandinavian Universities.” 

April 24. There was a delightful talk 
about the purpose of the Foundation and 
its work, with an account of Norway, by 
Hon. Lithgow Osborne, formerly Amer- 
ican Ambassador to Norway and new 
President of the Foundation. Preceding 
this Mrs. Leila A. Newdick did a drama- 
tization in English of Anna Maria Lenn- 
gren’s sketch, “The Portraits.” 

May 23. This was the annual business 
meeting with the election of officers: 

1. President—Mrs. Leila Newdick 
2. Vice-President—Dr. Elisabeth Deich- 
mann 

Treasurer—Miss Esther Gustafson 

Recording Secretary—Miss  Lidy 

Ostrom 
5. Corresponding Secretary—Miss Eva 
Stromwall 
Following this Dr. Elisabeth Deichmann, 
who had just returned from Denmark, 
gave a review of her impressions of that 
land. Miss Anna Jansen played the 
piano. Later Mrs. Celestine Powers-Wihl- 
borg played her violin, and was accom- 
panied by Miss Agnes Olson. 

As always, each meeting ended with a 
social hour with its coffee table. 

June 27. A Boat-Ride on the Charles 
River in Cambridge. 
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New York Chapter 


The annual election meeting was held 
on June 2 at ASF headquarters. The 
vigorous Chapter President, Ray Morris, 
announced that he would like not to be 
considered for reelection. The members 
received this news with deep regret inas- 
much as Mr. Morris had been an excel- 
lent leader of the Chapter for three years. 
As new President was elected Sven Holst- 
Knudsen who is of Danish origin and 
an “old” and loyal friend of the Chapter. 
Other officers elected were: Lincoln 
Cromwell, Holger Lundbergh, and Rolf 
T. Michelsen, Vice-Presidents; Viggo F. 
E. Rambusch, Secretary; George P. 


Av) 


Knudsen. A Biography. By Norman 
Beasley. Whittlesey. 1947. 397 pp. Price $3.75. 


Lt. General William S. Knudsen is a great 
American born in Denmark. He belongs in 
the bracket of outstanding living Americans 
along with Stimson, Marshall, Eisenhower, 
MacArthur, and Baruch. This book is a kind 
of diary of Knudsen’s life and Knudsen’s 
philosophy. For great doers are often also 
philosophers. The first part of this book is the 
success story of a self-made immigrant who 
followed Ford as a captain of mass produc- 
tion. The second part reviews his career in 
Washington as chief of war production after 
he had resigned a $300,000 job for one offer- 
ing $1. It is said that he produced more muni- 
tions in eighteen months than did Hitler in 
five years. 

This book is a voluminous documentation of 
source material. It is not the final definitive 
biography of this hero of World War II. Yet, 
if there is an unexciting page the present re- 
viewer has failed to find it. Best of all is the 
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Montgomery, Treasurer; Dorothy Zuort- 
rup, Assistant Treasurer. 

June 4. Members of the Chapter. were 
invited to meet the newly elected national 
ASF President, Lithgow Osborne, and 
his charming Danish-born wife at a cock- 
tail party given by Mr. and Mrs. Henry 
Leach, who had generously opened their 
lovely home to all the many friends of the 
Foundation. The new as well as the for- 
mer President had a busy time talking 
with more than 150 persons present, 
among whom were noted many represen- 
tatives from the Scandinavian consulates 
and newspapers as well as people prom- 


inent in the world of letters. 


chapter of Knudsen’s homely aphorisms, “This 
is Knudsen Talking.” “Where there are plenty 
of schools and soap,” says Knudsen the philos- 
opher, “I don’t believe communism will ever 
be very popular.” 


Edifying Discourses: I-IV. Translated by 
David F. Swenson and Lillian Marvin 


’ Swenson. Augsburg Publishing House. 1943- 


1946. Price $1.50. A Kierkegaard Anthology, 
Edited by Robert Bretall. Princeton Univer- 
sity Press. 1946. 516 pp. Price. $5.00. 


Anyone who has tried to read the transla- 
tions of Kierkegaard’s works as they have ap- 
peared in the last ten years must have felt as 
the Danes did about one hundred years ago 
when the books originally appeared—they 
have come too fast! Before one has under- 
stood even the first, the second and the third 
were published. But there must be at least 
one reader who finds Kierkegaard’s words to 
be the occasion for moral and religious reflec- 
tion and growth; and for such a person a life- 
time spent reading him is too short. 

For those satisfying their curiosity about a 
figure who is creating a stir, the four small 
volumes called Edifying Discourses will seem 
rather slim fare. These discourses—there are 
eighteen of them—will be expected to be 
witty and clever, since they are by that cer- 
tain Dane. In an autobiographical account, 
their author notes that an acquaintance had 
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bought them in this faith, and was told upon 
complaint to the author that he could get his 
money back. Indeed, these writings are not as 
variegated as Either/Or or the Stages nor as 
intellectually straightening and argumentative 
as the Postscript; but here another immediate 
purpose is being served and that by the dis- 
ciplined edification proffered in these writings. 

During 1843 and 1844, Kierkegaard pub- 
lished six volumes which he, in turn, attributed 
to pseudonyms. And for these, the offering of 
his left hand, as he called them, he is justly 
famous. From his right hand during the same 
period came these discourses in six volumes, 
each bearing his own name as author. This 
duality Kierkegaard cites as evidence of the 
constancy of his religious purpose and as a 
clue to the interpretation of his writings. But 
to readers of the later works who have come 
to expect of Kierkegaard an emphasis upon 
the sharp qualitative antitheses characteristic 
of Christian thought, these discourses will 
seem too philosophical and too melioristic. As 
was his custom, Kierkegaard has anticipated 
the objection. He declares these works to be 
exploratory, inquiring rather than dogmatic, 
and intentionally limited to an assessment of 
what is religiously edifying within the com- 
pass of what is common to all men. These are 
immanental—if a more technical term may 
be used. 

The Edifying Discourses do not invoke the 
categories of the Christian faith, Christ’s 
name, or the dogmatic formulations of re- 
vealed theology. In one sense, they are not 
Christian discourses. Of course, this does not 
imply that they are anti-Christian; rather they 
are related to Christianity as adolescence is 
to maturity or in the realm of the spirit, as 
the ethical is to the religious. A remark by 
one of the pseudonyms suggests that religion 
is not so alien to men that a rupture, a crisis, 
the Cross, or even the Christ is necessary to 
awaken it. It is within the universally human 
that Kierkegaard is here looking for the re- 
ligiously edifying. And it is with the purpose 
of stirring the reader to take the first step 
from where he now is that these were written. 

Thus in every person’s capacity for concern 
with the future, Kierkegaard discerns the ex- 
pectation of faith in the unchanging; in the 
lover’s blindness and the forgiveness granted 
by the injured, he detects the love which cov- 
ers a multitude of sins; in both prosperity and 
adversity, he finds the concern which leads to 
God and the strengthening of the inner man; 
in man’s never satisfied wants he finds the 
need for God which is man’s perfection. The 
opulence of insight and profundity in these 
pages is enough to startle any reader except 
that a certain deftness of organization and 
delicacy of approach render such considera- 
tions increasingly trivial as one reads on. 
Every discourse is so masterly conceived and 


executed that, once understood, it begs the 
transformation of the reader and not the ad- 
miration of the style or the author. Of such 
genius and of such single-minded devotion to 
the highest ideality was Sgren Kierkegaard. 

Kierkegaard’s_ significance for English- 
speaking peoples will certainly not be exhaust- 
ed by literary critics, theologians, and phi- 
losophers. One aspect of his work which awaits 
and merits attention is his use of the New and 
Old Testaments. His respect for the Bible 
binds him neither to the use of verses as proof 
nor to the use of Biblical passages or themes 
as haloed pretexts for advancing a position 
whose significance is altogether different. The 
Edifying Discourses are examples of the use 
of the Bible which invites intelligent discrimi- 
nation without losing religious relevance. In- 
stead of using contemporary events to illus- 
trate religious themes, Kierkegaard uses the 
meanings and idealities of the Scriptural theme 
to illuminate the actualities of one’s existence. 
For example, a few words of the Apostle Paul 
are thus used as a kind of text for the dis- 
course, “The Expectation of an Eternal Hap- 
piness.” Kierkegaard cautions his readers to 
keep Paul’s words about eternity before their 
eyes but then let their thought linger with the 
Apostle’s mode of life. The consequence is that 
every reader learns with Paul that the expec- 
tation of an eternal happiness is the means of 
understanding oneself in time and the means 
of reconciling oneself with neighbors, friends, 
and enemies. Here there is no Biblical pedantry 
to convince one and no estheticism to beguile 
one. Perhaps the pew as well as the pulpit can 
be the beneficiary of such a writer. 

With the exception of two discourses, these 
volumes appear in English because of the 
efforts of Lillian Marvin Swenson. The ex- 
cepted two discourses were translated by her 
husband, David F. Swenson. Mrs. Swenson de- 
serves the highest praise for her work—for her 
painstaking care and tasteful editing, for her 
discriminating judgment, and for a fine flow- 
ing English style which does Kierkegaard an 
honor in a language so different from his own. 

With the exception of L. M. Hollander’s 
Selections from the Writings of Kierkegaard, 
published in 1932, there has been no anthology 
of Kierkegaard in English until Mr. Robert 
Bretall’s A Kierkegaard Anthology. The many 
anthologies in European languages seem to 
promise that this shall not be the only one in 
English either. But it shall certainly remain 
one of the best. Extended selections, many of 
them unitary, from sixteen different works and 
the Journals, constitute its almost 500 pages. 

The principle governing the choice was cer- 
tainly a wise one. For, just as Kierkegaard’s 
entire literature is religiously oriented, so too 
are these selections. The temptation to secure 
readers by exploiting the accidental and cir- 
cumstantial has been well overcome. Kierke- 
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gaard in anthology form proves to be exciting. 
The reader is hurtled from one. peak of 
thought to another. But simultaneously one 
misses the leisurely preparation and cultiva- 
tion that Kierkegaard effects by his careful 
repetition. And like most philosophers Kierke- 
gaard appears superficial in anthology form; 
which fact ought to make our desire for an- 
thologies a little less urgent. If this volume is 
read as an introduction, the reader should 
remember that this is a selection from a liter- 
ature of over thirty volumes which is so well 
integrated that each volume is like a chapter 
in a long work. 

The editor has seen fit to preface each selec- 
tion with a few explanatory paragraphs. Their 
content is mostly biographical and moderately 
helpful. To contend that the selections them- 
selves supply a biographical account, which is 
what Mr. Bretall claims in the preface, is to 
let oneself be deluded by what Kierkegaard 
would have called the non-essential in his 
works. Furthermore, this is to purport to see 
behind the pseudonymity and the indirect com- 
munication and lo and behold! to find the 
author. But this is to miss the significance of 
Kierkegaard’s thought, however gratifying it 
may be to our curiosity. Furthermore, the rela- 
tionship between what logicians call “propo- 
sitional truth” and what Kierkegaard calls 
“subjectivity” is worthy of more careful at- 
tention than is given (pp. 108, 117, 282); for 
it is certainly not one of contradiction or ex- 
clusion. And remarks about Kierkegaard’s 
asceticism (pp. 173-174) and the replies to 
anticipated criticism of certain of his views 
(pp. 283, 340-341, 434-436) seem to confirm the 
reader in his mediocrity and thus defeat the 
purpose of Kierkegaard’s insistence upon 
the highest idealities. 


A brief but very useful bibliography at the - 


end of the anthology reminds us that since 
1936, with The American-Scandinavian Foun- 
dation’s sponsorship of the Philosophical Frag- 
ments, over twenty-five Kierkegaard transla- 
tions have appeared. With the reading and 
studying of him only beginning in America, 
Kierkegaard promises to become perhaps the 
most salient Scandinavian influence in the cul- 
tural, intellectual, and religious history of this 
country. 

Pavut L. Hotmer 


Denmark and Slesvig. 1848-1864. By 
Waldemar Westergaard. Cumberlege. 1946. 
143 pp. Price $3.00. 


In this book the distinguished Professor of 
History in the University of California reviews 
the °48 and ’64 Slesvig wars of Denmark with 
such clarity and authority that ‘we may rest 
assured that the History of Denmark which 
he is writing for The American-Scandinavian 
Foundation will satisfy an almost aching void. 
Why the Slesvig question? That problem has 
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never raised such international headaches as 
Pakistan, Palestine, or Trieste, but it has al- 
ways puzzled the British. It was a British 
statesman who said that only two Englishmen 
had understood Slesvig, but he himself had 
forgotten the answers and the other one had 
died. The British who occupy now the German 
part of Slesvig which is crowded with German 
refugees seem not to understand why the 
Danes do not want to annex the Germans who 
would like to be Danish citizens and enjoy 
Danish food, and, at the same time that they 
sympathize with the Danish-speaking citizens 
who want southern Slesvig restored to the 
motherland. 

The Eider River that divides Slesvig from 
Holstein was the prehistoric boundary of Den- 
mark. It is doubtful if the worship of the God- 
dess Nerthus extended any farther south. It 
was on the banks of the Eider that the Danish 
hero Offa, about 360 a.p., in single combat 
saved Denmark from German invasion. It was 
near the Eider that Queen Thyra about 930 a.p. 
erected her “Chinese Wall,” the Danish breast- 
work against the barbarians—the Danevirke. 
It was here that the Danish armies first en- 
camped in 1864 before they retreated to lose 
all Slesvig and Holstein, the northern section 
of which was again restored by plebiscite after 
World War I. 

The reason for this book was the discovery 
by Professor Westergaard of a series of letters 
from a young Dane who participated in the 
heroic but fatal battle of Dybbél and later 
roamed as wrangler and miner in Nevada and 
California. Dr. Westergaard appends his Eng- 
lish translation of these letters. The book is 
richly illustrated with pencil drawings. 


Idiomatic English Sentences with Swed- 
ish Equivalents. By G. Kenneth Laycock 
and Martin S. Allwood. Almqvist & Wiksell. 
1946. 282 pp. Price $3. 


This is another must book for beginners in 
the Swedish language. This reviewer once 
studied a book of French idioms on a cup of 
hot chocolate and a hunk of bread from five 
to seven every morning in the arbor of a farm 
in Touraine. The Swedish idioms are easier. 
Anyone who knows one out of ten of these 
can get around anywhere in Sweden even to 
identifying an ant or to appraising an antique. 
Some people say Swedish is a musical but a 
long-winded language. Comparison of the 
parallel columns in this book, however, shows 
that by and large the Swedish idioms are as 
snappy and brief as the English. Often they 
are shorter. For example, “He’s always pok- 
ing his nose into other people’s business,” is 
rendered in Swedish Han ska alltid laigga sin 
niisa i blét. This book is recommended to all 
American Fellows to Sweden appointed by 
The American-Scandinavian Foundation. 
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The Neon Wilderness. By Nelson Algren. 
Doubleday. 1947. 286 pp. Price $2.50. 


It is very good to hear from Nelson Algren 
again. His latest volume is a collection of short 
stories, and those who admired and shuddered 
at his novel Never Come Morning will find 
plenty here to admire tremendously—and also 
occasionally to shudder at. 

For Nelson Algren, thirty-eight-year-old 
Chicago writer, whose two pairs of grand- 
parents came from Sweden, is still concerned 
almost gnly with one locale. It is the filthy, 
crime-infested, polyglot Chicago West Side, 
where cheap saloons wink deceptive signs and 
nickelodeons promise in garish bulbs to have 
the harm and hurt of life smoothed by the red- 
nailed hand of a B-picture queen. The Neon 
Wilderness—a jungle of dope peddlers, flesh 
peddlers, con-men, barkeeps, tarts, illiterate 
cops, and crooked judges. 

There is very little of shining beauty here, 
but there is a tremendous amount of power 
and purpose, of brilliance and artistry. Here 
is a man who can, and does, write. A man, in- 
ventive and imaginative, and yet filled with 
profound respect for the language; choked 
with bitter tales he must tell, but mindful that 
the shouting must have rhythm and beat and 
cadence, variety of tone, and subtlety of in- 
flection. 

The best story in the current volume, it 
seems to me, is without a doubt the novelette, 
“Design for Departure,” a harlot’s progress of 
infinite poignancy, drama, and tenderness. It 
confirms my feeling that Algren moves with 
greater ease, though perhaps not greater skill, 
when he has a bigger field to cover. This story, 
and the possibly even more frightening, “De- 
pend on Aunt Elly,” are broadly conceived and 
beautifully constructed stories that have the 
technical perfection of Never Come Morning. 
Now and then, I am the first to admit, Algren 
dunks us all in gore only to see what effect it 
has, and then he is badly off his mark. Superb- 
ly three-dimensional though it is, “The Face 
on the Barroom Floor” is nothing but some- 
thing out of the old Macfadden Graphic. And 
in one or two of the Army pieces, his violent 
hatred against the brass hats robs the account 
of its authenticity. 

These, however, are minor flaws in a star- 
tling and courageous performance. He writes 
alternatingly with a stone club and a scalpel, 
and both operations are equally effective. 
Though quite out of breath, and with some 
goose-pimples still tickling our skin, we put 
down The Neon Wilderness with the knowl- 
edge of having listened to a real writer. I 
Sincerely hope he has another book on the 
fire, and I should personally be very happy if 
it were a novel. 


Hotcer LuNpDBERGH 


Modern Swedish Cookbook. By Anna 
Olsson Coombs. Current Books Inc. 1947. 
196 pp. Price $2.50. 


Here is a book to make your mouth water! 
Here is a delicious and tasty account of Swed- 
ish customs, holidays, manners and imagina- 
tion! Just flip the pages once through and you 
know two things about the Swedes already. 
They have a passion for almonds and every 
fifth dish has an onion in it. 

With the Swedes cooking has become a fine 
art, and the Swedish housewife takes a great 
many more pains with color schemes and flavor 
combinations than the housewives of other 
countries. They take a real pride in their work, 
unlike Americans many of whom consider 
cooking a drudgery to be endured. The “smor- 
gisbord” bears abundant testimony to this 
fact, for there you have an achievement in 
culinary delight. 

The delightful names they have given their 
dishes further show the importance of a meal 
in Sweden. Gubbréra or “Old Men’s Hash,” a 
spicy, hot dish of eggs, anchovies, butter and 
one large onion, is made especially for the 
grandfather; for you see there is nothing 
really to chew on! The men seem well taken 
care of, for there is Sjémansbiff or “Sailor’s 
Stew” and even Hdékarpanna or “Grocers’ 
Stew.” 

Wait till you try the Swedish fruit soups for 
dessert. Mrs. Coombs tells us that it is an 
ancient custom in Sweden to bring these fruit 
soups to a family where a newborn child has 
just arrived, They are delicious. The Swedes 
mix fruits together more than we do. Peaches 
with raspberries is a famous combination. 

The recipes for all these dishes and many 
others, including the famous Swedish meat 
balls, are simple and clear and the directions 
easy to follow with many helpful warnings 
told in simple language which I for one appre- 
ciate and I suspect others do too. Anna Olsson 
Coombs’ Modern Swedish Cookbook is truly a 
delicious challenge to the modern housewife. 


Annis Leacn Younc 


Guide to Information About Sweden. By 
Naboth Hedin. The American-Swedish News 
Exchange. 1947. 61 pp. Price 25 cents. 


This may be the most valuable Scandinavian 
book or booklet published in English in 1947. 
Though priced at only 25 cents, it is worth 25 
dollars to this reviewer. If one wishes the 
twenty leading books or articles about Swed- 
ish glass he will find them listed here. For 
Swedenborg there are fifteen titles. Works by 
Gjéres, Childs, Rothery, Leach, Peel, and 
Frostensen are cited under Cooperatives. A 
greater public will be grateful to Dr. Hedin 
for all the patience and exacting scholarship 
of a brilliant journalist who has taken time 
out to compile these 2,500 useful titles. 
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The Trial of Séren Qvist. By Janet 
Lewis. Doubleday. 1947. 256 pp. Price $2.50. 


One of the most tragic tales of all time is 
the Danish story of the Parson of Vejlby. 
A good many authorities, Miss Lewis included, 
believe the legend to be based on historical 
fact. Steen Steensen Blicher (1782-1848) first 
brought the tale to fame in his Knitting Room 
Stories. There was a good bit of excitement 
in 1909 when a Danish schoolteacher, Valde- 
mar Thoresen, accused Mark Twain of plagi- 
arizing Blicher’s story for the plot of Tom 
Sawyer, Detective. My father had a voice in 
this controversy and, in 1910, wrote an article 
from Denmark in The New York Times de- 
fending Mark Twain. There had been no Eng- 
lish translation of Blicher’s story to date, 
and so it was almost impossible for Mark 
Twain to have heard of it, as he knew no 
Danish. Whatever the final decision may have 
been there is no doubt that only a gifted 
creative writer could imagine a tale of such 
bitter treachery and such simple faith that 
it combines the very essence of tragedy. 

Janet Lewis, in her book The Trial of Séren 
Qvist, has written her version of this famous 
story. The basic plot and timing of the crime 
are the same as in Blicher’s tale. But the 
characters are more fully drawn and one 
meets a new one, Vibeke, the pastor’s house- 
keeper. Because of her superstitious belief in 
magic and witches she asks that the grave of 
Niels Bruus be dug up again after its dis- 
covery and second burial. Vibeke is convinced 
the body would turn out to be that of a cat. 
The good Séren Qvist refuses her request. 
He has put his faith in God. But that one act 
might have saved his life. In Miss Lewis’ ver- 
sion, Pedar Qvist, the pastor’s son, returns in 
time to help his father. In the original story 
the gentle vicar was not allowed even this 
small happiness. 

Miss Lewis also uses Blicher’s sleepwalker 
motif. It adds to the grimness of the tragedy 
that the good minister at last lets himself be 
persuaded to believe he must be guilty, though 
unwittingly, of the murder of his hired man. 
In both versions it is a consolation to the 
parson to believe that he dies a victim of 
justice and not of injustice. To have seen 
through the dreadful plot would have meant 
absolute despair and the end of his faith. 
Séren Qvist falsely confesses to a crime he did 
not commit in order to save man’s faith in 
God. 

Although Miss Lewis keeps to the general 
facts of Blicher’s story, her work holds out 
a good bit more hope than the original stark 
tragedy. The pastor’s daughter never doubts 
her father’s innocence, and his son cries out: 
“In Denmark in the year of our Lord 1625 
they have beheaded a saint!’ In Blicher’s The 
Pastor at Vejlby, Metté is torn by doubts. and 
there is no brother to turn to. The judge, 


Third New and 
Enlarged Edition 


SWEDEN: 
THE MIDDLE 
WAY 


Marquis W. Childs 


Since its first publication in 1936 
SwEDEN: THE MippLeE Way has 
come to be regarded as a classic of 
political writing. This new edition 
brings the book up through the war 
and postwar periods to 1947. Mar- 
quis Childs has kept in touch with 
events in Sweden, and has made 
two trips there, one during the war, 
and one during the summer of 1946. 


“What Sweden has done and is 
continuing to do in social legisla- 
tion, in cooperation, and in state 
control of public utilities is worthy 
of respectful study. It is such study 
that Marquis Childs accords it in 
SWEDEN: THE MippLE Way.” Agnes 
Rothery in the Saturday Review of 
Literature. 


Illustrated 
$3.00 
At all bookstores 


YALE UNIVERSITY PRESS 


New Haven, Connecticut 
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betrothed to Metté, dies of a stroke when he 
hears of his terrible mistake, and the body 
of Niels Bruus is found “lying across the 
grave of the sainted Séren Qvist.” Miss Lewis, 
however, gives one the hope that the judge 
may yet be reconciled to his betrothed. When 
he hears the truth twenty years later he firmly 
resolves to search for the pastor’s daughter 
“should it take me the rest of my life.” And 
the wicked fool Niels Bruus, innocent of mur- 
der, awaits his’ brother’s inheritance with an 
evil grin. Fortunately Miss Lewis gives us 
little reason to suppose that he will get it! 

Steen Steensen Blicher’s story is almost 
unbearably tragic and a bitter comment on 
the validity of man’s faith in God. Janet 
Lewis’ novel is at least bearable, and, although 
God seems very far away, He does at least 
give the gentle vicar and his daughter the 
spiritual comfort they deserve. 

Miss Lewis’ novel is a beautifully molded 
piece of work. She has a fine feeling for sus- 
pense and portrays her simple, strong, and 
loyal characters with great understanding. 
Her use of a slightly formal style to tell a 
most hideous tale is an unusually effective 
means of emphasizing its horror. 


Annis Leacn YounGc 


En Konge. Christian X af Danmark. By 
Niels Ebbesen. Bonnier’s. 1945. 175 pp. Price 
$3.50. 


This book does not only give a biography of 
the late Danish king but also comprises a 
popular and entertaining history of Denmark 
through seventy-five years. Whoever wants to 
brush up on his knowledge of Denmark through 
that eventful epoch of Denmark’s history is 
here given an excellent opportunity by read- 
ing this able description of Denmark’s mon- 
archy on the background of the country’s 
development 1870-1945. 

The book was originally written for the 
Swedes and published in Stockholm 1942. Niels 
Ebbesen is the pseudonym for the Danish 
journalist Aage Heinberg, who went in 1941 
to Sweden, where he published during the 
war also Danmark siger nej and Denmark 
under Jorden. With these three books the 
author gave the Swedes and the allied coun- 
tries a vivid description of what was going 
on in Denmark during the war. Mr. Heinberg 
Was attached to the press department of the 
Americari Legation in Stockholm and editor 
of the Danish paper Over Atlanten and later 
on of the weekly Friheden. On the occasion of 
King Christian X’s seventy-fifth birthday the 
00k was published in Danish with an addi- 
tional chapter comprising the events 1942- 
195. The book is profusely illustrated by 
thirty-nine photographs of the most important 
events of King Christian X’s life. 


Merete Atvin 
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Importers of Norwegian Books 


SPECIAL SALE WHILE THEY LAST! Latest 
Norwegian editions of the complete works of Nor- 
way’s Big Four: Ibsen I/V $9.25, Bjérnson I/V $9.25, 
Lie I/V $9.25, Kielland I/III $5.75 
Write to us for information about Norwegian books. 
Books mailed to any place in the U.S. 
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COOKBOOK 


by 
ANNA OLSSON COMBS 


Here at last is an up-to-the minute 
compilation of Swedish recipes, 
from the succulent Smérgasbordet 
to the luscious desserts, cookies, 
cakes that melt in the mouth and 
with many new and original dishes. 


Clothbound $2.50 
BONNIER’S 
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New York 22, N.Y. 
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From Denmark to the Virgin Islands. 
By Knud Knud-Hansen. Dorrance. 1947. 
193 pp. Price $2.00. 


Here are the memoirs of Dr. Knud-Hansen, 
Head of the Department of Health of the 
Virgin Islands and general practitioner. Dr. 
Knud-Hansen was one of the two Danish doc- 
tors who stayed on at St. Thomas when the 
Virgin Islands were sold to the United States 
in 1917. “Something died in me watching old 
Dannebrog hauled down and the Stars and 
Stripes go up.” Good things came from the 
States and bad. Excellent medical supplies 
and prohibition ! 

But the doctor learned to admire the United 
States after several trips to this country to 
visit our hospitals and clinics. His dry and 
witty descriptions of America, our girls who 
are all alike—“like Ford cars,” and our com- 
plete ignorance of the Virgin Islands, are 
most amusing. Dr. Knud-Hansen’s book is a 
lively and informative account of a very busy 
medical practitioner with a love of humanity 
and a good sense of humor. 


Annis Leacn Youne 





Flight of the Swan. By Margaret Ann 
Hubbard. Illustrated by Virginia Broderick. 


Bruce, 310 pp. Price $3.00. 


This lovely and imaginative story is based 
on the life of Hans Christian Andersen. Miss 
Hubbard writes with simplicity, strong imag- 
ination and great charm, in a style reminis- 
cent of Andersen’s own work. The ink draw- 
ings at the head of each chapter are delightful 
and add to the fairy-tale atmosphere. 

Hans Christian as a little boy was as ugly 
as the Ugly Duckling himself. He had a thin 
awkward body, a long nose and unmanageable 
hair. In addition he was highly emotional and 
over-sensitive. In the beginning the only per- 
son, besides Hans Christian himself, who 
sensed his talent and future greatness was his 
grandmother. She alone had faith in the Swan 
that would come. Everyone else saw only the 
ugly duckling. 

As the years went on more people began to 
believe in the Swan. There’ was Henriette 
Wulff, the little hunchback daughter of an 
admiral, who was not afraid to criticize the 
ambitious young man because she loved him. 
And there was the famous singer, Jenny Lind, 
who could never quite forget that after all, 
physically, the King of the Story Tellers was 
still an ugly duckling. 

Miss Hubbard portrays Hans Christian An- 
dersen’s dreams of greatness, his struggles for 
recognition, his disappointments and his tri- 
umphs with the vivid and delightful flavor of 
a fairy-tale. It is only fitting that the story of 
Andersen’s life should be written in a way 
that appeals to both young and old, for it is 
that rare quality in Andersen’s fairy-tales 
which makes them immortal. 


Annis Leacu Younc 
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A SECOND BOOK 
OF 
DANISH VERSE 


Translated by 


CHARLES WHARTON STORK 



































This anthology supplements and brings 
up to date A Book of Danish Verse, trans- 
lated by S. Foster Damon and Robert 
Silliman Hillyer, which is now out of 
print. 

It presents over forty, Danish poets 
from the eighteenth century to the pres- 
ent. All phases of the national genius are 
included, from light, humorous verse, 
love and nature poetry, realistic poems 
of the soil, to patriotic poems of the late 
war. 





Four of the leading Danish poets of 
the nineteenth and twentieth century epit- 
omize the variety of the present an- 
thology: Adam Oehlenschlaeger, whose 
full imagination enriched and revived the 
language; his pupil, Emil Aarestrup, 
whose delicate artistry was a graceful 
refinement of his teacher’s exuberance; 
Steen Steensen Blicher’s somber and 
stern voice from his native Jutland; Hol- 
ger Drachmann’s restless and far-ranging 
poems of the modern age. 

Charles Wharton Stork, teacher, au- 
thor, and distinguished translator of Scan- 
dinavian classics, displays great skill in 
preserving the original meter and rhyme 
scheme without anywhere violating the 
meaning or the mood of the original. 





Bound, $2.50 







Published by 
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BOOK NOTES 


Karl E. Jensen, publisher, has started publi- 
cation of a periodical, This Month in American 
Medicine, which is already circulated in 12,000 
copies in Sweden, Norway, and Denmark, as 
well as in continental Europe and England. 
Although edited in New York, the journal is 
printed in Stockholm. During the war Mr. 
Jensen represented the Office of War Infor- 
mation in the Northern nations and became 
aware of this means of spreading in European 
countries current knowledge of American ad- 
vances in science. 

The History of the Norwegian Club of San 
Francisco is now available in de luxe edition 
with 132 pages of text and 100 illustrations. 
250 numbered copies. 1947. Price $5.00. 

Nordmanns Forbundet for March contained 

a novel and exciting history of the post service 
in Norway during the past three hundred 
years. 
, Translators Wanted: Sweden desires to 
widen her contribution in the exchange of 
technical information with other countries. For 
a number of years some technical journals in 
Sweden have carried English summaries of 
their articles. Soon there will appear a new 
periodical whose technical papers will in their 
entirety be printed in a “world language.” 
This will in most cases probably be English. 
In connection with these endeavors to make 
technical reports from Sweden available to 
engineers here and in other countries, there 
has arisen the difficulty of getting good trans- 
lations. It has been found desirable that the 
translations be made or at least checked by 
persons who live in daily contact with the for- 
eign language. The Royal Academy of Engi- 
neering Sciences would like to establish con- 
tacts over here with engineers in different 
fields, who are qualified to make, for proper 
compensation, such translations of technical 
papers or summaries, or to check and improve 
the language of material already translated. 
Translators will please file their addresses with 
Axel Ekwall, Technical Adviser, Legation of 
Sweden, 630 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

Jag Minns by John L. Anderson, 5829 Bex- 
tean Avenue, Chicago 41, edited by Professor 
Gésta Franzén of the University of Chicago, is 
the downright account of the childhood in 
Ostergétland in a simple cotter’s cabin in a 
landlord’s forest of a Swedish-American emi- 
grant of the 1890’s. The frugality of that life, 
reminiscent of serfdom, close to the soil and 
the darning needle, is a contrast to the eco- 

nomic renaissance that has swept over Sweden 
in recent decades. Even so, its drabness was 
relieved by much music in the cottage, the 
generous helpfulness of brother to brother, 
and the social and religious relief of the church 
congregation. Swedish-Americans of the last 
migration will do well to ask for copies of this 
book. It is published in co-operation with 
Svenska Kulturférbundet i Amerika and Riks- 


féreningen fér svenskhetens bevarande i Ut- 
landet. 
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HELGI P. BRIEM 
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Dr. Briem has written a short description 
of his country and people with their history 
leading up to the re-establishment of the 
Republic in 1944. 


The book is profusely illustrated and has 
more than forty color photographs by Vigfus 
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